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quested to act as agents for the Omnibus, and 


NOTICE. 


“With the Jast number (the fifty-second) of| . 


‘the Omnibus terminated my.connexion with 


it. To the many friends who have hitherto}. 


travelled with me, I return very sincere ac- 
knowledgments, and beg their patronage to 
my successor, whorwill use every endeavour 
to make it deserving of their support. Those 
who have paid beyond the year, will be sup- 
plied by the present proprietor, to whom in 
future all communications should be address- 
ed, and payments for next year made. Those 
“who are in arrears will oblige by remitting to 
me the amount, and where it is more ‘conve- 
nient to subscribers tO. send their orders to 
this office, they may do so, and the amount 
shall be punctually transferred. 
ADAM WALDIE. 
Philadélphia, Dec. 29, 1837. 


PROSPECTUS. 
_ NEW SERIES OF THE 
LITERARY OMNIBUS ; 


FURNISHING BOOKS BY MAIL! 
AT 
NEWSPAPER POSTAGE!!! 


Watote’s Lrrerary has now been 
in existence twelve months, and has enjoyed 
during that period a very extensive share of 
public favour. It has furnished for two dol- 
lars and a half, reprints of London books 
which cost there over fifty-seven dollars! in 
addition to a large amount of literary matter, 
reviews of new books, tales, and domestic 

and foreign news. ae 

“The original proprietor, intending to devote 
his time and attention to his other periodical 
works, has disposed of his interest in the Om- 
nibus to the present publisher, who will make 
no farther change in its general character 
than issuing it from another office, and chang- 
ing its name from “ Waldie’s” to “ Brown's.” 

Brown’s Literary Omnisus will be issued 
every Friday morning, printed on excellent 
paper of a large size. It will contain, 

1. Booxs, the newest and best that can be 
procured, equal every week to a London duo- 
decimo volume, enibracing Novels, Travels, 
Memoirs, &c., and only chargeable with news- 
paper postage. 

2. Literary Reviews, Tales, Sketches, No- 
tices of Books, and information from the world 
of letters of every description. 

3. The news of the week, foreign and do 
mestic. 

The price will be two dollars per annum to 
clubs of five individuals. To clubs of two in- 
dividuals, two dollars and a half, or five dol- 
lars for the two. Single mail subscribers, 
three dollars. Mail remittances to be post 
paid. 

As the arrangements for this undertaking 
are all completed, the proprietor asks from a 
generous public that consideration to which 
so diffusive a scheme of circulating kndwledge 
and amusement is entitled. 

The first number of the New Series com- 
menced on the fifth of January, 1838, from 
which period or from any future date new 
subscribers may commence. 

i> Postmasters and agents for periodicals 
throughout the Union and Canada are re- 


mmunicate with the proprietor. — 

Editors of newspapers who receive this 
number, by inserting the prospectus four times 
ously, and forwarding a copy to. this 

be entitled to a free exh, for 
twalve 

dress, post paid, i 
WILLIAM BROWN, 

N@‘50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
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THE CLOCKMAKER. 
CHAPTER XIV.—(Continued.) 
Tue best member I een amost. ever seed 
was John Adams, Well, John Adams could 
no more plough a straight furrow in politics 
than he could haul the. plough himself. He 


way, but he was sure to get crooked afore 
he got to the eend of the ridge—and some- 
es he would have two or three crooks in 
it. I used to say to him, how on airth is it, 
Mr. Adams (for he was no way, proud like, 
though he was president of our great nation, 


the world, to; for you might see him some. 
times of an arternoon a swimmin along with 
the boys in the Potomac; I do believe that's 
the way he larned to give the folks Ow dongs 
so spry ;) well, I to say to him, st 
airth is it, Mr. Adams, you can’t make s ight 
work on it? He was agrand hand at an ex- 
cuse (though#minister used to ‘say that folks. 


good for nothin else ;) sometimes, he said, the 
ground was so tarnation stony, it throwed 
the plough out; at other times he said, the off 


‘ox was such an ugly wilful tempered critter, 


there was no doin nothin with him; or that 
there ‘was so much machinery about the 
plough, it made it plagy hard to steer, or may 
be it was the fault of them that went afore 
him, that they laid it down so bad; unless he 
was hired for another term of four years, the 
work wouldn’t look well; and if all them are 
excuses wouldn't do, why he would take to 
scolding the nigger that drove the team, throw 
all the blame on him, and order him to have 
an everlastin lacin with the cowskin. You 
might as well catch a weazel asleép as catch 
him. He had somethin the. matter with one 
eye—well, he knew I know’d that when I was 
a boy; so one day, a feller presented a peti- 

on to him, and he told him it was very af- 
j ‘Says he, it fairly draws tears from 
me, and his weak eye took to lettin off its 
water like statiee; so as soon as the chap 
went, he winks to me with tother one, quite 
knowin, as much as to say, you see its all in 
my eye, Slick, but don’t let on to any one about 
it, that I said so. The eye was a regular 
cheat, a complete New England wooden nut- 
meg. Folks said Mr. Adams was a very 
tender hearted man. Perhaps he was, but I 
guess that eye didn’t pump its water out o’ 
that place. 

Members in general aint to be depended on, 
I tell you. Politics makes a man as crooked 
as a pack does a pedlar; not that they are so 
awful heavy, neither, but it teaches a man to 
stoop in the long run. Arter all, there’s not 
that difference in ’em (at least there ain’t in 
Congress) one would think; for if one of 
them is clear of one vice, why, as like as not, 
he has another fault just as bad. An honest 
farmer, like one of these Cumberland folks, 
when he goes to choose atwixt two that offers 
for votes, is jist like the flying fish. That are 
little critter is not content to stay at home in 
the water, and mind its business, but he must 
try his hand at flyin, and he is no great dab 
at flyin, neither: Well, the moment*he’s out 
of water, and takes to flyin, the sea fowl are 
arter him, and let him have it; and if he has 
the good luck to escape them, and dive into 
the sea, the dolphin, as like as not, has a dig 
at him, that knocks more wind out of him 
than he got while aping the birds, a plagy 
sight. I guess the blue-noses know jist about 
as much about politics as this foolish fish 
knows about flying. All critters in nature 
are better in their own element. 

It beats cock fightin, I tell you, to hear the 
hlue-noses, when they get together, talk poli- 
tics. They have got three or four evil spirits, 
like the Irish Banshees, that they say cause 
all the mischief in the Province—the Council, 
the Banks, the House of Assembly, and the 
Lawyers. If a man places a higher valiation 
on himself than his neighbors do, and wants 
to be a magistrate before he is fit to carry the 
ink horn for one, and finds himself safely de- 
livered of a mistake, he says it is all owing to 
the Council. The members are cunnin crit- 
ters, too, they know this feelin, and when 
they come home from Assembly, and people 
ax ‘em, ‘where are all them are fine things 
you promised us? Why, they say, we'd a 
had ‘em all for you, but that etarnal Council, 
they nullified all we did, The country will 


come to no good till them chaps show their 


might set out straight at beginnin for a little | y, 


ries, and there’s nothin left for poor settlers, 


and it is allowed to be the greatest nation in}. 


that were good at an excuse, were seldom | 


respect for it, by covering themselves: with 
homespun. If a man is so tarnation lazy he 
wont work, and in course has no money, why 
he says its all owin to the banks, they wont 
discount, there’s no money, they’ve ruined 
the Province. If there beant a road made up 
to every -citizen’s door, away back to the 
{who as like as not has squatted there) 
why he says the House of Assembly have 
voted all the money to pay great men’s sala- 


and cross roads. Well, the lawyers come in 
for their share of cake and ale, too, if they 
don’t catch it, it’s a pity. 

_There was one Jim Munroe of Onion coun- 
ty, Connecticut, a desperate idle fellow, a 
great hand at singin songs, a skatin, a drivin 
about with the galls, and so on. Well, if any 
body’s windows were broke, it was Jim Mun-. 
roe—and if there were any youngsters in 
want of a father they were sure to be poor 
Jim's. Jist so it is with the lawyers here;. 
they stand Godfathers for every misfortune 
that happens-in the country. When there is 
a mad dog a goin about, every dog that barks 
is said to be bit by the mad one, sovhe gets 
credit for all the mischief that every dog does 
for three months to come. So every feller 
that comes yelpin. home from a court house, 
smartin from ‘the law,.swears he is bit by a 
lawyer, Now there may be something wrong 
in all these things, (and it cant be otherwise 
in natur) in Council, Banks, House of Assem- 
bly, and Lawyers: but change them all, and 
its an even. chance if you dont get worse 
ones in\their room. It is in politics as in 
horses; when a man has a beast that’s near 
about up to the notch, he’d better not swap 
him; if he does, he’s een amost sure to get 
one not so good as hisown, My rule is, I'd 
rather keep a critter whose faults I do know, 
than change him fora beast whose faults I 
don't 


CHAPTER 
THE DANCING MASTER. ABROAD. 

I wisu that are black heifer in the kitchen 
would give over singing that are everlastin 
dismal tune, said the Clockmaker, it makes 
my head ache. You've heerd a song afore 
now, said he, hav’nt you, till you was fairly 
sick of it? for Ihave,I vow. The last time I 
was in Rhode Island, (all the galls sing there, 
and its generally allowed there’s no such 
singers any where; they beat the Eye-talians 
a long chalk—they sing so high some on ’em, | 
they go clear out o’ hearin sometimes, like a 
lark) well, you heerd nothin but ‘Oh no, we 
never mention her; well, I grew so plagy 
tired of it, I used to say to myself, I'd sooner 
see it than hear tell of it, I vow; I wish to 
gracious you ‘ would never mention her,’ for 
it makes me feel ugly to hear that same thing 
for ever and ever and amen that way. Well, 
they've got a cant phrase here, ‘ the school- 
‘master is abroad,’ and every feller tells you 
that fifty times a day. 

There was a chap said to me not long ago 
at Truro, Mr. Slick, this country is rapidly } 
improving, ‘ the schoolmaster is abroad now,’ 
and he looked as knowin as though he had 
found a mare’s nest, So I should think, said 
I, and it would jist be about as well, I guess, 
if he’d stay to home and mind his business, 
for your folks are so consoomedly ignorant, I 
reckon he’s abroad een almost all his time. I 
hope when he returns, he'll be the better of 
his travels, and that’s more nor many of our 
young folks are who ‘go abroad,’ for they 
import more airs and nonsense than they dis- 
pose of one while, I tell you—some of the 
stock remain on hand all the rest of their 
lives. There’s nothin I hate so munch as cant, 
of all kinds ; its a sure aign of a tricky dispo- 
sition. If you see a man cant in religion, 
clap your hand into your pocket, and lay 
right hold of your pus, or he'll steal it, as 
sure as you're alive; and if a man cant in 
politics, he'll sell you if he gets a chance, you 
may depend. Law and physic are jist the 
same, and every mite and morsel as bad. If 
a lawyer takes to cantin, it’s like the fox 
preachin to the geese, he’ll eat up his whole 
congregation ; and if'a doctor takes to it, he’s 
a quack as sure as rates. The Lord have 
massy on you, for he wont, I'd sooner trust 
my chance with a naked hook any time, than 
one that’s half covered with bad bait. The 
fish will sometimes swallow the one, without 


thinkin, but they get frightened at. tother, 
turn tail, and off like a shot. 

Now, to change the tune, I'll give the blue- 
noses anew phrase. They'll have an election 
most likely next. year, and then ‘the Dancin 
Master will be abroad,’ A candidate is a most 


particular polite man, a noddin here, and a 


bowin there, and a shakin hands all.round.— 
N othin. improves a man’s manners like an 
election. ‘ The Dancin Master’s abroad then ;’ 
nothin gives the paces equal.to that, it makes 
them as squirmy as an eel; they cross hands 
and back agin, set to their partners and right 
and left in great style, and slick it off at the 
eend, with a real complete bow, and.a.smile 
for all the world as sweet asa cat makes at 


a pan of new milk. Then they get as full of 


compliments asa dog is full of fleas—inqui- 
rin how the old lady is to home, and the little 
boy that made such a. remarkable smart an- 


swer, they never can forget it till next time; ' 


a praisin a man’s farm to the nines, and a tel- 
lin him how scandalous the road that leads to 
his location has been. neglected how 
much he wants to find a real complete hand 


that can build a bridge over his. brook, and - 


axin him if he ever built one. Whenvhe gets 
the hook baited with the right fly, and the 
simple critter begins to jump out of water 
arter it, all mouth and gills, he winds up the 
reel and takes leave, athinkin to himself, 
‘now you see what’s to the eend of my line, 
I guess I know where to find you when I. 
want you.’ 

There’s no sort of fishin requires so much 
practice as this. When bait is scarce, one 
worm must answer for several fish. A hand- 
ful of oats in a pan, arter it brings one horse 
up in a pastur for the bridle, serves for ano- 
ther ; a shakin of it, is better than a givin of 
it—it saves the grain for another time. It’s a 
poor business arter all, is electioneering, and 
I| when ‘the Dancin Master is abroad, he’s as 
apt to teach a man to cut capers and get larf- 
ed at as any thing else. It tante every one 
that’s egough to dayce real complete 
Politics take a~great deal of time, and grind 
away a man’s honesty near about as fast.4s_ 
cleaning a knife with brick dust, ‘i takes ite 
steel out.’ What does a critter get arter all 
for it in this country? why nothin but‘expense 
and disappointment. As King Solomon says, 
(and that are man was up to a thing or two, 
you may depend, tho’ our professor did say 
he warn’t so knowin as Uncle Sam,) we all 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

I raised a four year old colt once, half 
blood, a perfect picture.of a horse, and a 
genuine clipper, could gallop like the wind; a 
real daisy, a perfect doll, had an eye like a 
weasel, and nostril like Commodore Roger’s 
speakin trumpet. Well, I took it down. to 
the races at New York, and father he went 
along with me; for says he, Sam, you don’t 
know every thing, I guess, you hant cut your 
wisdom teeth yet, and you are goin among 
them that’s had ‘em through their gums this” 
while past. Well, when we gits to the races, 
father he gets colt and puts him in an old wa- 
gon, with a worn out Dutch harness; and 
breast band ; he looked like Old Nick, that’s a 
‘fact. Then he fastened a head martingale on, 
and buckled it to the girths atwixt his fore 
legs. Says I, father, what on airth‘are you at? 
[ vow I feel ashamed to be seen with such a 
catamaran as that, and calt looks like old Say- 
tin himself—no soul would know him. I 
I warn’t born yesterday, says he, let me be, I 
know what Jam at. I guess I'l) slip it into 
‘em afore I’ve done, as slick as a whistle. I 
guess I can see as far into a millstone ag the . 
best on ’em, 

Well, father never entered the, mange at all, 
but stood by and seed the races, and the win- 
nin horse was followed’about by a matter of 
twa or three thousand people a praisin of him 

and admirin him. They seemed as if they 
had never see’d a horse afore: ‘The owner of 
him was all up on. end @ boastin of him, 
a stumpin the course to produce “& horse to 
run agin him for four hundred dollars. | 


ther goes up to him, lookin‘as soft as dough; 


and as meechin as you please, ané says he, 
friend, it tante every one that has four hun- 
dred dollars—its a plagy sight of money, 


tell you; would you run for one hundred dol, ~ 
lars, and give me a little start? if you would, 


I'd try my colt out of my old wagon agin 
you, I vow. Let’s look at your horse, says - 
he; so away they went, and a proper sight 


of people arter them to look at colt, and when 
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> team seed him they sot up such a arf, I felt] paw, and whiner, and feel as Spry as any 


a most ready to for spite. 
what can ss the old man to act 
_ enter this fashion, I do believe he has taken 
“eave of his senses. You needn’t larf, says 
father, he’s smarter than he looks: our Minis- 
ter’s old horse, Captain Jack, is reckoned as 
uick a beast of his age as any in our loca- 
‘tion, and that are colt can beat him for a 
‘of a quarter of a mile quite easy—I seed 
BF ng ‘Well, they larfed agin louder than 
‘before, and says father, if you dispute my 
word, try me; what odds will you give? 


"Pwo to one, says the owner—800 to 400 dol- 


‘Jars. ‘Well, that’s a great’deal of money, aint 
it, says father; if I was to lose it I'd look 
' (pretty frolish, wouldn’t I. How folks would 
“pass their jokes at me when I went home 

You wouldn’t take that are wagon 


~ ‘and harness for fifty dollars of it, would you? 


gayshe. Well, says the other, sooner than 


' disappoint you, as you seem to have set your 
mind on losing your money, I dont care ifIdo 


/As soon as it was settled, father drives off 


fo’ the stables, and then returns mounted, 
- with a red silk pocket handkerchief tied round 


his head, and colt a looking like himself, as 
' proud as a nabob, chock full of spring like the 


‘Sowire eend of a bran new pair of trowser 
' gallusses—one said that’s a plagy nice lookin 
* colt that old feller has arter all; that horse 
‘will: show play for it yet, says a third; and I 


‘*heard one feller say, I guess that’s a regular 
~ yankee trick, a complete take in. They had 
a fair start for it, and off they sot, father took 
' the lead and kept it, and won the race, tho’ it 
- was a pretty tight scratch, for father was too 


“® * old to ride colt, he was near about the matter 


‘of seventy years old? 
Well, when the colt was walked round af- 
ter the race, there was an amazin crowd ar- 


© ter him, and several wanted to buy him; but, 


says father, how am I to get home without 
’ “him, and what shall I do with that are wagon 
and harness so far as I be from Slickville. So 
he kept them in talk till he felt their pulses 
- pretty well, and at last he closed with a South- 
erner for 700 dollars, and*we returned, having 
made a considerable good spec of colt. Says 
‘father to me, Sam, says he, you’ seed the 
crowd a follerin the winnin horse, when we 
came there, didn’t you? Yes, sir, said I, I 


-. did. Well, when colt beat him, no one fol- 


‘Jered him at all, but came a crowden about 
him. That’s popularity, said he, soon won, 
soon lost—cried up sky high one minute, and 


thé next, or run “down; colt will 


Shate the same fate. He'll get beat afore long, 
and then he’s doné for. The multitude are 


always fickle ‘minded. Our great Washing- 
ton found that out, and the British officer that 
“beat Bonaparte; the bread they gave him 


turned sour before he got half through the 


~ loaf. His soap had hardly stiffened afore it 
- Fan right back to lye and grease agin. 


I was sarved the same way, | liked to have 
missed my pension—the Committee said I 
warn’t at Bunker’s hill at all, the villians. 


» That was a Glo— , (thinks I, old boy, if you 


once get into that are field, you'll race longer 
than colt, a plagy sight; you'll run clear away 
‘to the fence to the far eend afore you stop, so 
jist cut in and took a hand myself) Yes, 
says I, you did ’em father, properly, that old 
wagon was a bright scheme, it led ’em on till 
you got ’em on the right spot, did’nt it? Says 
father, T'here’s a moral, Sam, in every thing 
in natur. Never have nothin to do with 
elections, you see the valy of popularity in 
the case of that are horse—sarve the public 
999 times, and the 1000th, if they dont agree 
with you, they desart and abuse you 
how they sarved old John’ Adams, see 
they let Jefferson starve in his old age, see 
how good old Monroe had like to have got 


» tight into jail, after his ternr of President was 


up. They may talk of independence, says 


. father, but Sam, I’ll tell you what independ- 
“ence is—and he gave his hands a slap agin 
_ his trowsers pocket, and made the gold eagles 


he won at the race all jingle agin—that, says 
he, giving them another wipe with his fist, 
(and winkin as much as to say, do you hear 
that, my boy) that I cali independence. He 
was in great spirits, the old man, he was so 
proud of winnin the race, and puttin the 
leake into the New Yorkers—he looked all 


_ dander. -Let them great hungry, ill favoured, 


long legged bitterns, says he, (only he called 
them by another name that don’t sound quite 
pretty) from the outlandish states to Congress, 
talk about independence; but Sam, said he, 
(hitting the shiners agin till he made them 
dance right up an eend ia his pocket) J like to 
feel it. 

No, Sam, said he, line the pocket well first, 


- make that independent, and then the spirit 


will be like a horse turned out to grass in the 
spring, for the first time, he’s all head and 
tail, a snortin and kickin and racin and carry- 
ing on like mad—it soon gets independent too. 
While it’s in: the stall it may hold up, and 


Says I to} thing, but the leather strap keeps it to the 


manger, and the lead weight to the eend of it 
takes it hold down its head.at last. No, 
says he, here’ s independence, and he gave the 
eagles such a.drive with his fist, he bust his 


pocket, and sent.a whole raft of them a spin- 


nin down his leg to the ground. Says I, Fa- 
ther, (and I swear I could hardly keep from 
}| Jarfin, he looked so peskily vexed). Father, 
says I, I guess there’s a moral in that are too 
—Exziremes nary way are none the best.— 
Well, well, says he, (kinder snappishly) I sup- 
pose your half right, Sam, but we've said 
enough about it, lets drop the subject and see 
if Ihave picked ’em all up, for my eyes are 
none the best pow I’m near hand to seventy. 


CHAPTER XVL. 
MR, SLICK’S OPINION OF THE BRITISH, 

Waar success had you, said I, in the sale 
of your clocks among the Scotch in the east- 
ern part of the Province? do you find them 
as gullible as the blue-noses? ‘Well, said he, 
you have heerd tell that a Yankee never an- 
swers one question without axing another, 
havn’t yout Did you ever see an English 
Stage Driver make a bow? because if you 
hante obsarved it, I have, and a queer one it 
is, lswan. He brings his right arm up, jist 
across his face, and passes on, with a knowin 
nodof his head, as much as to say, how do 
you do: but keep clear o’ my wheels, or P’'ll 
fetch your horses a lick in the mouth as sure 
as you’re born; jist as a bear puts up his paw 
to fend off the blow of a stick from his nose. 
Well, that’s the way I pass them are bare 
breeched Scotchmen. Lord, if they were lo- 
cated down here in these Cumberland mash- 
es, how the musquetos would tickle them up, 
wouldn’t they? They'd set ’em scratchin 
thereabouts, as an Irishman does his head, 
when he’s in search of a lie. "Them are fel- 
lers cut their eye teeth afore they ever sot 
foot in this country, Iexpect. "When they get 
a bawbee they know what to do with it, that’s 
a fact; they open their pouch and drop it in, 
and its got a spring like a fox trap—it holds 
fast to all it gets, like grim death to a dead 
nigger. They are proper skin flints, you may 
depend. Oatmeal is no great shakes at best ; 
it tante even as good for a horse as real yal- 
ler Varginy corn, but I guess I warnt long in 
finding out that the grits hardly pay for the 
riddlin. No, a Yankee has as little chance 
among them as a Jew has in New England ; 
the sooner he clears out the. better. You 
can no more put a leake into them, than you 
ean send a chisel into Teake-word—it turns 
the edge of the tool the first drive. If the 
blue-noses knew the value of money as well 
as they do, they’d have more cash, and fewer 
clocks and tin-reflectors, I reckon. 

Now, its different with the Irish ; they never 
carry a puss, for they never have a cent to 
put in it. They are always in love or in li- 
quor, or else in a row; they are the merriest 
shavers I ever seed. Judge Beeler, ! dare say, 


ler—he put a notice over his factory gate at 
Lowell, ‘no cigars or Irishmen admitted with- 
in these walls ;’ for, said he, the one will set 
a flame agoin among my cottons, and t’other 
among my galls. I won’t have no such inflam- 
mable and dangerous things about me on no 
account. When the British wanted our folks 
to join in the treaty to chock the wheels of the 
slave trade, I recollect hearin old John Adams 
say, we had ought to humour them; for, says 
he, they supply us with labéur on easier terms, 
by shippin out the Irish, Says he, they work 
better, and they work cheaper, and they dont 


w|live solong. The blacks, when they are past 


work, hang on for ever, and a proper bill of 
expence they, be; but hot weather and new 
ram rub out the poor rates for tother ones. 
The English are the boys for tradin with ; 
they shell-out their cash like a sheaf of wheat 
in frosty weather—it flies all over the thrashin 
floor; but then they are a cross grained, 
ungainly, “kicken breed of cattle, as I een 
a most ever seed. Whoever gave them the 
name of John Bull, knew what he was about, 
I tell you; for they are all bull-necked, bull- 
headed folks, I vow; sulky, ugly tempered, 
vicious critters, a pawin and a roarin the 
whole time, and plaguy onsafe unless well 
watched. They are as head-strong-as mules, 
and as conceited as peacocks. 

The astonishment with which I heard this 
tirade against my countrymen, absorbed 
every feeling of resentment. I listened with 
amazement at the perfect composure with 
which he uttered it. He treated it as one of 
those self-evident truths, that need neither 
proof nor apology, but asa thing well known 
and admired by all mankind. 

There's no richer sight that I know of, said 
he, than to see one on ’em when he first lands 
in one of our great cities. He swells out as 
big as a balloon, Wiis skin is ready to burst 
with “one regular walking bag of gas; 


you have heerd tell of him—he’s a funny fel-}| ¢ 


and he prances over the pavement. like a bear 
over hot iron—a great awkward hulk ofa 
feller, (for they aint to be compared to the| 
French in manners) a smirkin at as much 
as to say, ‘look here, onal te $ an 
Englishman ; here’s a boy that’s blood as 
pure as a Norman pirate, and tote of the blunt 
of both kinds, a pocket full of one, and a mouth- 
ful of tother: beant he lovely?” and then he 
looks as fierce as a tiger, as much as to say, 
«say boo to a goose, if you dare.’ — 


we improve on every thing, and we have im- 
proved on our own species. You?ll search 
one while, I tell you, afore you'll find a man 
that, take him by and large, is equal to one 
of our free and enlightened citizens. He's the 
chap that has both speed, wind, and bottom; 
he’s clear grit—ginger to the back bone, you 
may depend. Its generally allowed there aint 
the beat of them to be found any where. Spry 
as a fox, supple as an eel, and cute asa weasel. 
Though I say it, that shouldn’t ‘say it, they 
fairly take the shine off are 
actilly equal to cash, 

‘He looked like a man who felt that he baa 
expressed himself so aptly and so well, that 
any thing additional would only weaken its 
effect; he therefore changed the conversation 
‘mmediately, by pointing to a tree at some 
little distance from the house, and remarking 
that it was the rock maple or sugar tree. Its 
a pretty tree, said he, and a profitable one too 
to raise. It will bear ean many years, 
tho’ it gets exhausted at last. 

This Province is like that are tree: it is 


they dont drive in a spile and stop the ever- 
‘astin flow of the sap, it will perish all together. 
Allthe money that’s made here, all the in- 
terestihat’s paid in it, and a pretty considera- 
le portion of rent too, all goes abroad for in- 
vestment, and the rest is sent to us to buy 
bread. It's drained like a bog, it has opened 
and covered trenches all through it, and then 
there’s others to the foot of the upland to cut 
off the springs. 

Now you may make even a bog too dry ; 
you may take the moisture out to that degree, 
that the very sile becomes dust, and blows 
away. The English funds, and our banks, 


capital like a sponge, and will lick it up as fast 
as you can make it. The very bridge we 
heerd of at Windsor, is owned in New Bruns- 
wick, and will pay toll to that provinee. 
capitalists of Nova Scotia treat it like a hired 
house, they wont keep it in repair ; they nei- 
ther paint it to preserve the boards, nor stop 
a leak to keep the frame from rottin; but let 
it go to wrack sooner than drive a nail or put 
in a pane of glass. it will sarve our turn out, 
they say. 

There’s neither spirit, enterprise, nor pa- 
triotism here; but the whole country is as in- 
active as a bear in winter, that does nothin 
but scroutch up in his den, a thinkin to himself, | © 
“ Well, if 1 ant an unfortunate divil, it’s a pity ; 
have a most splendid warm coat as are a 
gentleman in these here woods, let him be 
who he will; but I got no socks to my feet, 
and have to sit for everlastlingly a suckin of 
my paws to keep "em warm; if it warn't for 
that, I guess I’'d make some o’ them chaps 
that have hoofs to their feet and horns to their 
heads, look about them pretty sharp, I know. 
It’s dismal, now antit? If 1 had’ the framin 
of the Governor’s message, if | would’nt shew 
em how to put timber together you miay de- 
pend; I'd make them scratch their heads and 
stare, I know. 

I went down to Matanzas in the Fulton 


kind they ever seed, and proper scared they 
were to see a vessel without sails or oars, go- 
in right straight ahead, nine knots an hour, in 
the very wind’s eye, and a great streak of 
smoke arter her as long asthe tail of a comet. 
I believe they thought it old Nick alive, a 
treatin himself to a swim. You could see the 
niggers a clippin it away from the shore, for 
dear life, and the soldiersa movin about as if 
they thought that we were agoin to take the 
whole country. Presently a little, half-starved 
orange coloured looking Spanish officer, all 
dressed off in his livery, as fine as a fiddle, 
came off with two men in.a boat to board us, 
Well, we yawed once or twice, and motioned 
to him to keep off for fear he should get hurt; 
but he came right on afore the wheel, and ] 
hope I may be shot if the paddle did't strike 
the bow of the boat with that forte, it knocked 
up the starn like a plank tilt, whem one of the 
boys playing on it is heavier than t’other, and 
chucked him right atop of the wheel house— 
you never see’d a fellow in such a dunder- 
ment in your life. He had picked up alittle 
English from seein our folks there 30 much, 

and when he got up, the first thing he said 

was, ‘Damn all sheenery, I say, where's my 

boat! and he looked round as if he thought 


it had jumped on board too. Your boat, said 


No, I believe we may stump the reaiylite,, 


tapped till it begins to die at the top, and if 


rail roads, and canals, are all absorbing your 


Steam Boat once—well it was the first of the} 


the Captain, why I expect it's gone to the 
bottom, and your men have gone down to 


of one ort’other of them arter the boat was 
struck. Yes, I'd make them stare like that 
are Spanish officer, as if they had see’d out of 
their eyes for the first time. Governor Camp. 
bell didn’t expect to see such acountry as this 
when hecame here, I reckon, I know he did'nt. 
When! wasa little boy, about knee high 
or so,-and lived down Connecticut river 
mother used to say, Sam, if you don’t give 
over acting so like old Scratch, I'll send you 
off to Nova Scotia, as sure as you are born, 
I will, I vow. Well, Lord, how that are used 
to frighten me; it made my hair stand right 
up. on eend, like a cat’s back when she’s 
wrathy; it made me drop it as quick as wink 
—like a tin night cap put ona dipt candle 
agoin to bed, it put the fun right out. Neigh- 
bour Dearborn’s darter married a gentle- 
man to Yarmouth, that speculates in the smug- 
gling line: well when she went on board to 
sail downto Nova Scotia, all her folks took 
on as if it was a funeral]; they said she was 
goin to be buried alive, like the nuns in Por- 
tengale that get a frolickin, break out of the 
pastur, and race off, and get catched and 
brought back agin, Says the old Colonel, 
her father, Deliverance, my dear, I would 
sooner foller you to your grave, for that would 
be an eend to your troubles, than to see you 
go off to that dismal country, that’s nothin 
but an iceburg aground; and he howled as 
loud as an Irishman that tries to wake his 


have of the country, that’s a fact; but if the 
Province is not so bad as they make it out, 
the folks are a thousand times worse. 

Y ou'veseen a flock Of partridges of a frosty 
mornin in the fall, a crowdin out of the shade 
to a ‘sunny spot, ard huddlin up there in the 
warmth—well, the blue-noses have nothin’else 
to do half the time but sunthemselves. Whose 
fault is that! Why its the fault of the legisla- 
ture? they don't encowrage internal improve- 
ment, nor the investment of capitalin the coun-. 
try; and the result is apathy, inaction, and 
poverty. They spend three months in Halifax, 
and whatdotheydo? Father gave me a dollar 
once, to go to the fair at Hartford, and when 
I came back, says he, Sam, what have you 
got to show for it? Now I ax what have 
they to show for their three months’ setting? 
They mislead folks; they make ’em believe 


¢ | all the use of the Assenably is to bark at Coun- 


cillors, Judges, Bankers, and such cattle, to 
keep ’em from eatin up the crops, and it aw 
tilly costs more to feed them when they aré 
watchin, than all the others could eat if they 
did break a fence, and get in. Indeed, some 
folks say they are the most breachy of the 
two, and ought to go to pound themselves. 
if their fences are good, them hungry cattle 
couldn't break through ; and if they aint, they 
ought to stake’em up, and with them well; 
but it’s no use lo make fences unless the land 
is cultivated. lf |see a farm all gone to wrack, 
I say here’s bad husbandry and bad manage- 
ment ; andiflseea Province like this, of great 
capacity, and great natural resources, pov- 
erty-stricken, I say, there's bad legislation. 
No, said he,(with an air of more seriousness 
than I had yet observed,) how much it is to 
be regretted, that, laying aside personal at- 
tack and petty jealousies, they would not unite 
as one man, and with one mind and one heart 
apply themselves sedulously to the internal im 
provement and development of this beautiful 
Province. Its value is utterly unknown, e- 
ther to the general or local Government, Sor 


the only persons who duly appreciate it, are 
the Yankees. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“a YANKEE HANDLE FOR A HALIFAX BLADE. 

I mera man this mornin, said the Clock- 
maker, from Halifax, a real conceited lookin 
critter as you een amost ever seed, all shines 
and didos. He looked as ifhe had picked up 
his airs arter some officer of the regilars had 
worn ‘em out and cast ’em off. They sot on 
him like second-han‘+-clothes, as if they had’nt 
been made for him and didn't exactly fit. He 
looked fine, but awk ward, like a captain of 
militia, when he gets his uniform on, to. play 
sodger; a thinkin himself mighty handsum, 
and that all the world is a lookin at him. He 


jook arter it, for we never see’d or heerd tell. 


wife when she is dead. Awful accounts’ we | 


marched up and down afore the street door 
like a peacock, as large as life and twice g 


and every now and then struck it agin his 
thigh, as much as to say, Aint that a splendid 
leg for a boot now? Won't | astonish the 
Amherst folks, that’s all? Thinks I you are 
a pretty blade, aint you! I'd jike to fit a 
Yankee handle on to you, that's a fact, )When 
I came up, he held up his head near about as 
high as a shot factory, and stood with his 
fists on his hips, and’ eyed me from j/head to 
foot, as a shakin quaker does a towfn lady: 
as much as to say, what a queer ecrijtter you 


natural; he had a riding whip in his had 4 
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be; that’s toggery I never seed afore, you're 
some carnal minded maiden, that’s sartain. 
“Well, says he to me, with the air of a man: 
that chucks.a cent into a beggar’s hat, a fine 
day, this, sir. Do you actilly think so, said I? 
and I gave it the real Connecticut drawl. 
Why, said he, quite short, if I didn’t think so, 
I would’nt say so. Well, says I, 1 don’t know, 
but if I did think so, I guess I would’nt say 
so. Why not! says he—Because I expect, 
says I, any fool could see that as well as me; 
and then I stared at him, as much as to say, 
mow if you like that are swap, I am ready to 
trade with you agin as soon as you like. Well 
he turned right round on his heel and walked 
off, a whistlin Yankee Doodle to himself. He 
looked jist like a man that finds whistlina 
“plaguy sight easier than thinkin. 
* Presently, I heard him ax the groom who 
that are Yankee lookin feller was. That, said 


- the groom; why, I guess it’s Mr. Slick. Sho!! 


said he, how you talk. What, Slick the Clock. 
smaker, why it ant possible; I wish 1 had 
a known that are afore, I declare, for I havea 
great curiosity to see him, folks say he is amaz- 
in clever feller that—and he turned and stared, 
‘as if it was old Hickory himself. Then he 
‘walked round and about like a pig round the 
fence ofa potatoe field, a watchin for a chance 
tio cut in; so, thinks I, I’ll jist give him some- 
‘thing to talk about, when he gets back to the 
city, I'll fix a Yankee handle on to him in no 
time. 

How’s times to Halifax, sir, said 1—Better 
says he, much better, business is done on a 
surer bottom than it was, and things look 
bright agin. So does a candle, says I, jist 
afore it goes out; it burns up ever so high, 
mand then sinks right down, and leaves nothin 
behind but grease, and an everlastin bad 
smell. I guess they don’t know how to feed 
their lamp, and it can’t burn long on nothin. 
No, sir, the jig is up with Halifax, and it’s all 
their own fault. If a man sits at his door, and 
sees stray cattle in his field, a eatin up of 
his crop, and his neighbours a cartin off his 
grain, and won't so much as go and drive ’em 
out, why I should say it sarves him right. 

I don’t exactly understand, sir, said he— 
thinks I, it would be strange if you did, for I 
mever see one of your foiks yet that could 


understand a hawk from a handsaw. Wells 


says I, I will tell you what I mean—draw a 
a line from Cape Sable to Cape Cansoo, right 
thro’ the Province, and it will split it into two, 
this way, and I cut an apple into two halves; 
now, says I, the worst half, like the rotten 
half of the apple, belongs to Halifax, and the 
other and sound half belongs to St. John. 
Your side of the province on the sea coast is 
all stone—I never seed such a proper sight of 
rocks in my life, it’s enough to starve a rab- 
bit. Well, tother side on the Bay of Fundy is 
a superfine country, there aint the beat of it 
to be found any where. Now, would’nt the 
folks living away up to the {Bay, be pretty 
fools to go to Halifax, when they can go to 
St. John with half the trouble. St. John is 
the natural capital of the Bay of Fundy, it 
will be the largest city in America, next to 
New York. It has an immense back coun- 
try as big as Great Britain, a first chop river, 
and amazin sharp folks, most as cute as the 
Yankees—it's a splendid location for business. 
Well, they draw all the produce of the Bay 
shores, and where the produce goes the sup- 
plies return—it will take the whole trade of, 
the Province; I guess your rich folks will find 
they’ve burnt their fingers, they've put their 
foot in it, that’s*a fact. Houses without te- 
nants—wharves without shipping, a town 
without people—what a grand investment!! 
If you have any loose dollars, let ’em out on 
mortgage in Halifax, that’s the security—keep 
clear of the country for your life—the people 
may run, but the town can’t. No, take away 
the troops, and your're done—you'll sing the 
dead march folks did at Louisburg and Shel- 
burne. Why you hant got a single thing 
worth havin, but a good harbor, and as for 
that the coast is fullon ’em. You hav'nt a 
pine log, a spruce board, or a refuse shingle; 
you neither raise wheat, oats, or hay, nor 
never can; you have no staples on airth, 
unless it be them iron ones for the padlocks 
in Bridewell—you've sowed pride and reaped 
poverty, take care of your crop, for it’s worth 
harvestin—you have no river and no coun- 
try, what in the name of fortin have you to 
trade on! 

But, said he, (and he shewed the whites of| 
his eyes like'a wall-eyed horse) but, said he, 


On, Mr. Slick, how is it, then, Halifax ever grew 


‘at all, has’nt it got what it always had; it’s 
mo worse than it was. I gvess, said I, that 
pole aint strong enough to bear you, neither ; 
if you trust to that you'll be into the brook, 
8 sufe as you are born; you once had the 
trade ofthe whole Province, but St. John has 
run off with that how—you've lost all but 
your trade in blue berries and rabbits with 
the niggers at Hammond Plains. You've lost 


your customers, your rivals have a better stand 
Sor business—they’vegot the corner store—four 
great streets meet there, and its near the mar- 
ket slip. 

Well, he stared; says he, I believe you're. 
right, but I.never thought of that afore, 
(thinks I, nobody ever suspects you of the 
trick, of thinkin that ever I heerd tell of;) 
some of our great men, said he, laid it all to 
your folks, selling so many clocks and Poly- 
glot Bibles, they say you have taken off a 
horrid sight of money. Did they, indeed, 
said 1; well, I guess it tante pins and needles 
that’s the expense of house-keepin, it is some- 
thing more costly than that. Well some folks 
say its the Banks, says he. _ Better still, says 
I, perhaps you’ve hearn tell too, that greasin 
the axle makes a gig harder to draw, for 
there’s jist about as much sense in that. Well 
then, says he, others say its smugglin has 
made us so poor. That guess, said I, is most 
as good as tother one, whoever found out that 
secret ought to get patent for it, for its worth 
knowin, Then the country has grown poor- 
er, hasn’t it, because it has bought cheaper 
this year than it did the year before? Why, 
your folks are cute chaps,I vow; they’d puz- 
zle a Philadelphia Lawyer, they are so ama- 
zin knowin. . Ah, said he, and he rubb’d his 
hands and smiled like a yuung doctor, when 
he gets his first patient; ah, said he, if the 
timber duties are altered, down comes St. 
John, body and breeches, it’s built on a poor 


like mad—they’ll ruin themselves. Says I, if 
you wait till they’re dead, for your fortin, it 
will be one while I tell you, afore you pocket 
the shiners. Its no joke waitin for a dead 
man’s shoes. Suppose an old feller of eighty 
was to say, when that are young feller dies I 
am to inherit his property, what would you 
think? Why, I guess you'd think he was an 
old fool. No, sir, if the English don’t want 
their timber we do want it all, we have used 
ourn up, we hant ‘got a stick even to whittle. 
If the British dont offer we will, and St: John, 
like a dear little weepin widow, will dry up 
her tears, and take to frolickin agin and accept 
it right off. 

There is’nt at this moment hardly such a 
location in America, as St. John; for beside 
all its other advantages, it has this great one, 
its only rival, Halifax, has got a dose of opi- 
um that will send it snoring out of the world, 
like a feller who falls asleep on the ice of a 
winter’s night. It has been asleep so long, I 
actilly think it never will wake. Its an easy 
death too, you may rouse them up if you like, 
but Ivow I wont. I once brought a feller to 
that was drowned, and one night he got 
drunk and quilted me, I couldn’t walk for a 
week; says I, You're the last chap I'll ever 
save from drowning in all my born-days, if 
that's all the thanks I get for it. No, Sir, 
Halifax has lost the run of its custom. Who 
does Yarmouth trade with? St. John. Who 
does Annapolis County trade with? St. John. 
Who do all the folks on the Basin of Mines, 
and Bay Shore, trade with! St. John. Who 
does Cumberland trade with? St. John— 
Well, Pictou, Lunenburg, and Liverpool sup- 
ply themselves, and the rest that aint worth 
havin, trade with Halifax. They take down 
a few half-starved pigs, old viteran geese, and 
long legged fowls, some mutton and tuf beef, 
and swap them for tea, sugar, and such little 
notions for their old women to home; while 
the railroads and canals of St. John are goin 
to cut off your Gulf Shore trade to Mirami- 
chi, and along there. Flies live in the sum- 
mer and die in winter, you're jist as noisy in 
war as those little critters, but you sing small 
in peace. 

No, you're done for, you are up a tree, you 
may depend, pride must fall. Your town is 
like a ball room arter a dance. The folks 
have eat, drank, and frolicked, and left an 
empty house; the Jamps and hangings are 
left, but the people are gone. - 

Is there no remedy for this? said he, and he 
looked as Wild as a Cherokee Indian. Thinks 
I, the handle is fittin on proper tight now.— 
Well, says I, when a man has a cold, he had 
ought to look out pretty sharp, afore it gets 
seated on his lungs; if he dont, he gets into 
a gallopin consumption, and it’s gone goose 
with him. There is a remedy, if applied in 
time: make a railroad to Minas Basin, and 
you have a way for your customers to get to 
you, and a conveyance for your goods to them. 
When I was in New York last, a cousin of| 
mine, Hezekiah Slick, said to me, I do believe, 
Sam, I shall be ruined; I've lost all my cus- 
tom, they are widening and improving the 
streets, and there’s so many carts and people 
to work in it, folks cant come to my shop to 
trade, what on airth shall I do, and I’m payin 
a dreadful high rent too? Stop Ki, says I, 
when the street js all finished off and slicked 
up, they’ll all come back agin, and a whole 
raft more on ’em too, you'll sell twice as 
much as ever you did, you'll put off a proper 


foundation—its all show—they are speculatin| makes a town, a canal makes a town, but a 


swad of goods next year, you may depend; 
and. so he did, he made money,’hand over. 
hand. A rail road will bring back your cus- 
tomers, if done right. off; but wait till the 
trade has made new channels, and fairly gets 
settled in them, and you'll never divart it agin 
to all etarnity. When a feller waits till a gall 
gets married, I guess it will be too late to pop 
the question then. 

St. John must go ahead, at any rate; you 
may, if you choose, but’ you must exert your, 
selves, I tell you. If a man has only one leg,’ 
and wants to walk, he must. get an artificial 
one. If you have no river, make a railroad, 
and that will supply its place. But, says he, 
Mr. Slick, people say it never will pay in the 
world, they say it’s as mad a scheme as the ca- 
nal. Do they, indeed, says I; send them to me 
then, and I'll fit the handle on to them in tu tu’s. 
I say it will pay, and the best proofis, our folks 
will take tu thirds of the stock. Did youever 
hear any one else but your folks, ax-whether 
a dose of. medicine would pay when it was 
given to save life? If that everlasting long 
Erie: canal can secure to New York the sup- 
ply of that far off country, most tother side 
of creation, surely a railroad of forty-five 
miles can give you the trade of the Bay of. 
Fundy. A railroad will go from Halifax to 
Windsor and make them one town, easier to 
send goods from one to tother, than from Go- 
vernor Campbell’s house to Admiral Cock- 
burn’s. A bridge makes a town, a river 


railroad is bridge, river, thoroughfare, canal, 
all in one: what a whappin large place that 
would make, would’nt? It would be the dan- 
dy, that’s a fact. No, when you go back, 
take a piece of chalk, and the first dark night, 
write on every door in Halifax, in large let- 
ters—a railroad—and if they dont know the 
meanin of it, says you it’s a Yankee word; 

if you'll go to Sam Slick, the Clockmaker, 
(the chap that fixed a Yankee handle on to a 
Halifax blade, and I made him a scrape of my 
leg, as much as to say that’s you,) every man 
that buys a Clock shall hear all about a Rail- 
road, 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE GRAHAMITE AND THE IRISH PILOT. 


I ruink, said I, this is a happy country, Mr. 
Slick. The people are fortunately all of one 
origin, there are no national jealousies to di- 
vide, and no very violent politics to agitate 
them. They appear to be cheerful and con- 
tented, and are a civil, good natured, hospita- 
ble race. Considering the unsettled state of 
almost every part of the world, I think I 
would as soon cast my lot in Nova Scotia as 
in any part I know of. 

Its a clever.country, you may depend, said 
he, a very clevéf try; full of mineral 
wealth, aboundin in s or water privi- 
leges and noble harbours, a large part of it 
prime land, and it is in the very heart of the 
fisheries. But the folks put me in mind of a 
sect in our country they call the Grahamites 
—they eat no meat, and no exciting food, and 
drink nothin stronger than water. They 
call it Philosophy, (and that is such a pretty 
word it has made fools of more folks than 
them afore now ;) but I call: it tarnation non- 
sense. I once travelled all through the State 
of Maine with one of them are chaps. He 
was as thin as a whippin post. His skin 
looked like a blown bladder arter some of the 
air had leaked out, kinder wrinkled and rum- 
pled like, and his eye as dim as a lamp that’s 
livin on a short allowance of ile. He put me 
in mind of a pair of kitchen tongs, all legs, 
shaft, and head, and no belly ; a real gander 
lookin critter, as holler as a bamboo walkin 
cane, and twice as yaller. He actilly looked 
asif he had been picked off a rack at sea, 
and dragged through a gimlet hole. He was 

a lawyer. Thinks I, the Lord a massy on 
oe clients, you hungry, half-starved lookin 
critter, you, yeu’ll eat ’em “ap alive, as sure 
as the Lord made Moses. You are just the 
chap to strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, 
tank, shank, and flank, all at a gulp. 

Well, when we came to an inn, and a beef- 
steak was sot afore us for dinner, he’d say: 
Oh, that is too good for me, it’s too exciting ; 
all fat meat is diseased meat—give me some 
bread and cheese. Well, I'd say, I dont know 
what you call too good, but it tante good 
enough for me, for I call it as tough as laush- 
ong, and that will bear chawing all day.— 
When I liquidate for my dinner I like to get 
to get about the best that’s goin, and I ant a 
bit too well pleased if I don’t. Exciting in- 
deed!! thinks I. Lord, 1 should like to see 
you excited, if it was only for the fun of the 
thing. What a temptin lookin critter you'd 
be among the galls, would’nt you! Why, 
you look like a subject the doctor boys had 
dropped on the road arter they had dug you 
up, and had cut stick and run for it. 

Well, when tea came, he said the same 


do; that’s follerin. the law of natur...Well,.. 
says I, if that’s the case you ought to eat , 
beef; why, says he, how do. you make. out 
that are proposition? Why says-l,if drink. . 
ing water, instead of tea, is natur, so.is eatin 
grass accordin to natur; now all.flesh is. 
grass, we are told, so you had better eat that. 
and callit vegetable ; like a man I pnce seed, 
who fasted on fish on a Friday, and: when he 
had done, whipped a leg o’ mutton into. the. 
oven, and took it out fish; says he, its 
changed plaice,’ that’s all, and ‘plaice’ aint a: 
bad fish. The Catholics fast enough, gracious 
knows, but then they fast on a great rousin 
big salmon at two dollars and forty cents a 
pound, and lots of Madeira to make it float 
on the stomach ; there’s some sense in morti- 
fying the appetite arter that fashion, but plagy 
little in. your way. No, says I, friend, you 
may talk about natur as much as you please, 
I’ve studied natur all my life, and 1 vow it 
your natur could speak out, it would tell you, 
it don’t over half like to be starved arter. that 
plan. If you know’d as much about the marks 
of the mouth as I do, you’d know that you 
have carniverous. as well as graniverous 
teeth, and that natur meant by that, you 
should eat most anything that are door-keep- 
er, the nose, would give a ticket to, to pass 
into your mouth. Father rode a race at New 
York course, when he was near hand to se- 
venty, and that’s more than you'll do, I guess, 
and he eat’s as hearty as a turkey cock, and 
he never confined himself to water neither, 
when he could get any thing convened him 
better. Sayshe, Sam, grandfather Slick used 
to say there wasan old proverb in Yorkshire, 
‘a full belly makes a strong back,’ and I 
guess if you try it, natur will tell you so too. 
If ever you go to Connecticut, jist call into 
father’s, and he’ll give you a real right down 
genuine New England breakfast, and if that 
don’t happify your heart, then my name’s not 
Sam Slick. It will make you feel about 
among the stiffest, I tell you. It will blow your 
jacket out like a pig at sea. You'll have to 
shake a reef or two out of your waistbans 
and make good stowage, I guess, to carry it, 
all under hatches. There’s nothin like a good 
pastur to cover the ribs, and make the wif 
shine, depend on’t. 

Now this Province is like that are Graham 
ite lawyer’s beef, it’s too good for the folks 
that’s in it; they either don’t avail its value 
or wont use it, because work ant arter their 
‘law of natur.’ As you say, they are quiet 
enough. (there’s. worse folks,than the blue- 
noses if you come to that,) and so they had 
ought to be quiet, for they have nothing to 
fight about. As for politics, they have no- 
thing to desarve the name; but talk 
about it, and a plagy sight of noriaenss they 
do talk to. : 

Now with us the country is divided into 
two parties, of the mammoth breed, the inns 
and the outs, the administration and the op- 
position. But where’s the administration 
here? Where’s the War Office, the Foreign 
Office, and the Home Office? where’s the 
Secretary of the Navy! where the State 
Bank? where’s the Ambassadors and Diplo- 
matists (them are the boys to wind off a snarl 
of ravellins as slick as if it were on a_reel) 
and where’s,that ship of State, fitted up all 
the way from the forecastle clean up to the 
starn post, chock full of good snug, berths, 
handsomely’ found and furnished, tier over 
tier, one above another, as thick as it can 
hold? That’s a helm worth handlen, I teld 
you; I don’t wonder that folks mutiny below, 
and fight on the decks above for it—it makes 
a plagy uproar the whole time, and keeps the 
passenger for everlastingly in a state of alarm 
for fear they’d do mischief by bustin the by- 
ler, a runnin aground, or gettin foul of some 
other craft. . 

This Province is better as it is, quieter and 
happier far ; they have berths enough an 
enough, they should be careful not to increase . 
’em ; and if they were to do it over agin, 
haps they'd be as well with fewer. They 
have two parties here, the Tory. party, and 
the Opposition party, and both en ’em run to 
extremes. Them radicals, says one, are for 
levelin all down to their own level, tho’ not a 
peg lower; that’s their gage, jist down to 
their own notch and no further ; and they'd 
agitate the whole country to obtain that ob- 
ject, for if a man can’t grow to be as tall as 
his neighbour, if he cuts a few inches off him 
why then they are both of one heighth. They 
are a most dangerous, disaffected people— 
they are etarnally appealin to the worst pas- 
sions of the mob. Well, says tother, them 
aristocrats, they'll ruinate the country, they 
spend the whole revenu in themselves. What 
with Bankers, Councillors, Judgés, Bishops, 
and Public Officers, and a whole tribe of Law- 
yers, as hungry as hawks, and jist about as 
mareiful, the country is devoured, as. if*there 
was a flock of locusts a feedin omit, There's 


thing, it’s too exciting, give me some water, 
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nothin left for roads and bridges. When @ 
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chap’ sets out to canvass, he's got to antago- 
nise one side’or tother. df he harigs on to 
the‘powers that be, then he’s a Council-man, 
he’s for votin' large’ salaries, for doin as the 
great people at Halifax tell him. He is a fool. 
If he on tother side, a railin at Banks, 


_ Jadges; Lawyers, and such cattle, atid baulin 


for what he knows ‘he can’t get; then he is a 
rogue. So'that,'if you were to listen to the 
weak and noisy critters on béth sides, you'd 
beli¢ve the House of Assembly was enone 
rogues ‘and: tother half fools. All this arises 
from ignorance. if they knew more of each 
| Other, I guess they'd lay aside one-half their 
Sears and all their abuse. The upper classes 
don’t know one half the virtue that’s in tne 
middlin and lower classes ; and they don’t know 
one-half the integrity and good feelin that’s in 
the others, and both are fooled and gulled by 
their own noisy and designin champions. Take: 
ay two men that are by the ears, they opin- 
iofiate all they hear of each other, impute all 
Sorts of onworthy motives, and misconstrue 


every act; let them ‘see more of each other, 


and they'll find out to their surprise, that they 
have not only been Jookin through a magni- 
. fying glass that warnt very true, but a colour- 
ed one ‘also, that changed the complexion, 
and-distortéd the features, and each one will 
think tother a very good kind of chap, and 
like as not a plaguy pleasant one too. 

“If 1 was axed which side was farthest from 


_ the mark in this Province, I vow I should be 


puzzled to say. As I don’t belong ‘to the 
country, and don’t care a snap of my finger 


for either of em, I suppose I can judge better 


‘than any man in it, but I snore I don’t think 
‘there’s much difference. The popular side (I 
wont say patriotic, for we find ih our steam- 
boats a mah who hasa plagy sight of proverty 
‘in his portmanter is quite as anxious for its 
safety as him that’s only one pair of yarn 
“stockings and a clean shirt, is for hisn) the 


"popular side are not so well informe: as tother, 


and they have the misfortin of havin their pas- 
sions addressed more than their reason, there- 
_ fore they are often out of the way, or rather 
“Yed out of it, and put astray by bad guides; 
well, tother side have the prejudices of birth 
and education to dim their vision, and are 


alarmed to undertake a thing, from the dread 


of ambush, or open foes, that their guides are 
-etarnally descrying in the mist—and beside, 
“power has a natural tendency to corpulency, 


~ As tor them guides, ra make ert work off 


if it was me. 

“In the last war with the Constitution 
“ilgiti was close in once on the shores of 
Ireland, a lookin arter some marchant ships. 
and she took on board a pilot; well, he was a 


‘ deep, sly, twistical lookin chap, as you almost 


"ever seed. He had a sort of dark down look 


thing. 


‘about him, and a leer out of the corner of one 
eye, like a horse that's goin to kick. The 
captain guessed he read in his face ‘ well now: 
if! was torun this here Yankee right slap on 
a rock and bilge her, the King would make 
aman of me forever.’ So says he tothe first 


_ leftenant, reeve a rope through that are block 
at the’ tip eend of the fore yard, and clap a 


runnin nuse in it. The leftenant did it as 
quick as wink, and came back, and says he, 
I guess it’s done. Now, says the Captain, 
look here, pilot. here’s a rope you ha’n’t seed 
yet; Pil jist explain the use of it to you in case 
you want the loan of it. If this here frigate, 
manned with our free and enlightened citi- 
zens, gets aground, I'l! give you a ride on the 


‘ slack of that are rope, right up to that yard 


by the neck, by gum. Well, it rubbed all the 
writin out of his face, as quick as spittin on a 
slate takes a sum out, you may depend. Now, 
they should rig up a crane over the street 


- door of the State House at Halifax, and when 


any of the pilots at either eend of the buildin 
run ’em on the breakers on purpose, string 

p like an onsafe dog. A-sign of that are 
‘wen *a house of public entertainment,’ 
pairited under it, would do the business in 
less than no time. If it wouldn’t keep the 
hawks out of the poultry yard, it’s a pity—it 
‘would scare them) out of a year’s growth, 
_ that’s a fact—if they used it once, I guess they 
wouldn't have occasion for it agin in-a hurry 


_—it would be like the Aloe tree, and that 
‘bears fruit only once in a hundred years. 


If you want to know how to act any time, 


" squire, never go to books, leave them to galls 


_ and school boys ; but go right off and cypher 
“it out of natur, that’s a sure guide, it wil! 
never deceive you, you may depend. For in- 
_ Stance, ‘what's that to me, is a phrase so 


“common that it shows it’s a natural one, 


when people have no particular interest in a 
ell, when a feller gets so warm on 
_ either side as never to use that phrase at all, 
_ watch him, that’s all! keep your eye on him, 


|. or bell walk right into you afore you know 


where you be. Ifa manrunstome and says, 


_ *your fenée is down,’ thank you, says I, that's 


he agin and says, guess | 
scme stray cattle have broke into short | 
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sarce garden,’ I thank him again, .says I, 
come now, this is neighbourly; but when he 
keeps etarnally tellin’ me this thing of one 
sarvant, and that thing of another sarvant, 
hints that my friend ant true, that my neigh- 
bours are inclined to-take: advantage of me, 
and that suspicious folks are seen-about my 
place, I say to myself, what on airth. makes: 
this critter take such a wonderful interest in 
my affairs? I don’t like to hear such tales—. 

e’s arter somethin as sure as the world, if he 
warnt he’d say, ‘what's that to I never 
believe much what I hear‘said man’s vio- 
lent friend, or violent enemy, I want to hear 
what a disinterested man has to say—now, as 
a disinterested man, I sayif the members of the 
Heuse of Assembly, instead of raisin up ghosts 
and goblins to frighten folks with, and to show 
what swordsmen they be, acuttin and a thrust- 
in at phantoms that only exist in their own 
brains, would turn to heart and hand, and 
develope the resources of this fine country, faci- 
litate the means of transport—promote its in- 
ternal improvement, and encourag: its foreign 
trade, they would make it the richest and 
greatest, as it is now one of the happiest, sec- 
tions of all America—I hope I may be skinned 
if they wouldn’t—they would, I swan. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘THE CLOCKMAKER QUILIS A BLUE NOSE, 


AN early frost that smote the potato fie'ds, 
and changed’ the beautiful green colour of the 
Indian corn into shades of light yellow and 
dark brown, reminded me of the ‘presence of 
autumn—of the season of short days and bad 
roads. I determined to proceed at once to 
Parrsboro, and thence by the Windsor and 
Kentville route to Annapolis, Yarmouth, and 
Shelburne, and to return by the shore road, 
through Liverpool and Lunenburg to Halifax. 
I therefore took leave (though not without 
much reluctance) of the Clockmaker, whose 
intention had been to go to Fort Lawrence. 
Well, said he, I vow I’m sorry to part compa- 
ny along with you; a considerable long jour- 
ney like ourn, is like sitting up late with the 
galls, a body knows it’s getting on pretty well 
toward mornin, and yet feels loth to go to 
bed, for it’s just the time folks grow sociable. 

I got a scheme in my head, said he, that I 
think will answer both on us; I got debts due 
to me in all them are places for Clocks sold 
by the consarn ; now suppose you leave your 
horse‘on these marshes this fall, he’ll get as 
fat as a fool, he wont be able to seé out of his 
eyes in a month, and I'll put ‘Old Clay,’ (I 
call him Clay arter our senator, who is a 
prime bit of stuff) into a Yankee wagon I 
have here, and drive you all round the coast. 

This was too good an offer to be declined. 
Arun at grass for.my horse, an easy and 
comfortable wagon, and a guide so original 
and amusing as Mr. Slick, were either of them 
enough to induce my acquiescence. 

As soon as we had taken our seats in the 
wagon, he observed, We shall progress real 
handsum now; that are horse gues etarnal 
fast, he: near about set my axle on fire twice. 
He's a spanker, you may depend. I had him 
when he was a two-year old, all legs and tail, 
like a devil's darnin needle, and had him 
broke on’ purpose by father’s old nigger. 
January Snow. He knows English real well, 
and can do near about any thing but speak 
it. He helped me once to ginn a blue-nose a 
proper handsum quiltm. He must have stood 
a poor chance indeed, said I, a horse kicking, 
and a man striking him at the same time. 
Oh! not arter that pattern all, said he; Lord! 
if Old Clay had kicked him, he’d a smashed 
him fike that are saucer you broke at Pug- 
nose’s inn, into ten hundred thousand million 
flinders. Oh! no, if I didn’t fix his flint for 
him in fair play it’s a pity. Tl tell you how 
it was. I was up to Truro, at Ezra Whitter’s 
inn. There‘was an arbitration there atween 
Deacon Text and Deacon Faithful. Well, 
there was a nafion sight of folks there, for 
they said it was a biter bit, and they came to 
witness the sport, and to see which critter 
would get the ear mark: 

Well, I had been doin a little business there 
among the folks, and had jist sot off for the 
river, mounted on Old Clay, arter takin a 
glass of Ezra’s most particular handsum Ja- 
maiky, and was trottin off pretty slick, when 
who should I run agin but Tim Bradley. He 
is a dreadful ugly, cross-grained critter, as 
you een amost ever seed, when he is about 
halfshaved: Well, I stopped short, and <. 
I, Mr. Bradley, I hope you beant hurt ; 
proper sorry I run agin you, you can’t rie 
uglier than I do about it, 1 do assure you. 
He called me a Yankee pedlar, a cheatin va- 
| gabond, a wooden nutmeg, and threw a good 
deal of assorted hardware of that kind at me; 
and the crowd of folks cried out, Down with 
the Yankee, let him have it, Tim, teach him 
better manners; and they carried on pretty 
high, I tell you. Well, I got my dander up 


mysélf, my-lad, if I get a élever chance, I'll 
giveyou such a quiltin as you never 
since you were raised from a seedlin, I vow. 
So, says I, Mr. Bradley, Iiguess you had bet- 
ter let me-be; you knowl can’t fight no more 
than a cow—I ‘never was brought up to wran- 
glin} and I don’t like it. Haul off the cowardly 
rascal, they all bawled out, haul him off, and 
lay it into him. So he! lays right hold of me 
by the collar, and gives me a pull, and'I lets 
on as if ['d lost my balance and falls right 
down. Then T jumps up on eend, and says f, 
‘go ahead, Clay,’ and the old horse he sets off 
ahead, so I knew:I had him when I wanted 
him. Then, says I, I hope you are satisfied 
now, Mr. Bradley, with that are ungenteel 
fall you ginn me. Well, he makes a blow at 
me, and’I dodged it; now, says I, you'll be 
sorry for this, I tell you; I ‘wont be’ treated 
this way for nothin, I’ll go right off and swear 
my life agin you, I'm-most afeard you'll mur- 
der me. Well, he strikes at me agin, (thinkin 
he had a genuine soft horn to deal with,) and 
hits me in the shoulder. Now, says I, I wont 
stand here to: be lathered like a dog all day|. 
long this fashion, it tante pretty at all, I guess 
I'll give a chase for it. Off Isets arter my 
horse like mad, and he arter me (I did that to 
get clear of the crowd, so that I might have 
fair play at: him.) Well; I soon found I had 
the heels of him, and could play him as I liked. 
Then slackened up a little, and when he 
came close up to me, so as nearly to lay his 
hand upon me, I squatted right whap down, 
all short, and he pitched over me near about 
a rod or so, I guess, on his head, and ploughed 
up the ground with his nose, the matter of a 
foot or two. If he didn’t polish up the coul- 
ter, and both mould boards of his face, it’s a 
pity. Now, says I, you had better lay where 
you be and let me go, for Iam proper tired; I 
blow like'a horse that’s got the heaves; and 
besides, says I, I guess you had better wash 
your face, for Iam most afeared you hurt 
yourself. That ryled him properly ; I meant 
that it should; so he ups and at me awful 
spiteful, like a bull; then I lets him have it, 
right, left, right, jist three corkers, beginning 
with the right, shifting to the left, and then 
with the right hand agin. This way I did it, 
said the Clockmaker, (and he showed me the 
manner in which it was done) it’s a beautiful 
way of hitting, and always does the business 
—a blow for each eye, and one for the mouth. 
It sounds like ten pounds ten on a blacksmith’s: 
anvil; I bunged up both eyes for him, and put 
in the dead lights in two tu’s, and drew three 
of his teeth, quicker a plaguy sight than the 
Truro doctor could, to save his soul alive. 
Now, says I, my friend, when you recover 
your eye-sight, I guess you'll see your mis- 
take—I warnt born in the woods to be scared 
by an owl. ‘The next time you feel in a most 
particular elegant good humour, come to me, 
and I’ll play you the second part of that iden- 
tical same tune, that’s a fact. 

With that { whistled for old Clay, and back 
he comes, and I mounted and off, jist as the 
crowd came up. ‘Phe folks looked staggered, 
and wondered a little grain how it was done 
so cleverly in short metre. If I didn’t quilt 
him in no time, you may depend; I went right 
slap into him, like a flash of lightning into a 
gooseberry bush. He found his suit ready 
made and fitted afore he thought he was half 
measured. Thinks I, friend Bradley, I hope 
you know yourself now, for I vow no livin 
soul would; you swallowed your soup with- 
out singin out scaldins,and you're near about 
a pint and a half nearer crying than larfin. 

Yes, as I was sayin, this ‘ Old Clay’ is a real 
knowin one, he’s as spry as a colt yet, clear 
grit, ginger to the back bone; I can’t help 
a thinkin sometimes the breed must have come 
from old Kentuck, half horse half alligator, 
with a cross of the airthquake. 

I hope I may be tee-totally ruinated, if I’d 
take eight hundred dollars for him. Go ahead, 
you old clinker built villain, said he, and show 
the gentleman how wonderful handsum you 
can travel. Give him the real Connecticut 
quick step. That’s it—that’s the way to carry 
the Presdent’s message to Congress, from 
Washington to New York, in no time—that’s 


Island, and trice her up-to a Justice to be 
married, afore her father’s out of bed of a 
summer’s mornin. Aint hea beauty! a real 
doll? none of your Cumberland critters, that 
the more you quilt them, the more they wont 
go; but a proper one, that will go free gratis 
m| for nothin, all out of his own head volunterri/y. 
Yes, a horse Jike ‘Qld Clay,’ is worth the 
whole seed, breed and generation, of them 
Amherst beasts put together. He’s a horse 
every inch of him, stock, lock, and barrel, is 
Old Clay. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SISTER SALL’8 COURTSHIP. 


tin poles in that bridge; they are no better 


too, I felt all up om eend like; and, thinks I to! 


the go to carrya gall from Boston to Rhode | 


«with him, and at last I hit on a scheme. 


| Tuere goes one of them are everlastin rot-; 


than'a trap for a critter’s leg, said the Clock 
maker, . They remind me of a trap Jim Mun- 
rve put his foot in one night, that near about. 
made one leg half a yard longer. than tother. 
I believe I told you of him, what a desperate 
idle feller he was—he came ftom Onion 
County in Connecticut. Well, he was courtin 
Sister Sall—she wasia real handsum looking 
gall; you scarce ever seed a more out and out 
complete critter than she was—a fine figur 
head, and a beautiful model of a*craft as any 
in the state, a real clipper, and as. full of fun 
and frolic as a kitten.. Well, he. fairly turned 
Sall’s head ; the more we. wanted her to give 
him up, the more she would’nt, and we got 
plaguy oneasy about it, for his character was 
none of the best. He was a universal favour-' 
ite with the galls, and tho’ he did’nt behave 
very. pretty neither, forgetting tomarry where 
he promised, and where he had’nt ought to 
have forgot, too; yet so it was, he had such 
4n uncommon -winnin way: with him, he 
could talk them over in no time—Sall was 
fairly bewitched. 

At last father said to him one evening 
when he came a courtin, Jim, says he, you'll 
never come to no good, if you act like old 
Scratch as you do; you aint fit to come 
into no decent man’s house, at all, and your 
absence would be ten times more agreeable 
than your company, I tell you. I won't con- 
sent to Sall’s goin to them are huskin parties 
and quiltin frolics along with you no more, 
on no account, for you know how.- 
Now don't, says he, now don’t Uncle Sam; 
say no more about that; if you know’d all 
you would’nt say it was my fault; and be- 
sides, I have turned right about, | am ontother 
tack now, and the long leg, too; I am as steady 
as a pump bolt, now. I intend to settle my- 
selfand take a farm. Yes, yes, says father, 
but it won’t do. I knew your father, he was 
our sargeant, a proper clever and brave man: 
he was, too; he was one of the heroes of our 
glorious revolution. I had a great respect for 
him, and I am sorry, for his sake, you will 
act asyou do; but I tell you once for all, you 
must give up all thoughts of Sall, now and 
for everlastin. When Sall heerd this, she be- 
gan to nit away like mad ina desperate hurry 
—she looked foolish enough, that’s a fact. 
First she tried to bite in her breath, and look 
as if there was nothin particular in the wind, 
then she blushed all over like scarlet fever, 
but she recovered that pretty soon, and then 
her colour went and came, and came and 
went, till at last she grew as white as chalk, 
and down she fell slap off her seat on the 
floor, in a faintin fit. I see, says father, I see 
it now, youetarnal villain, and he made a pull 
at the old fashioned sword, that always hung 
over the fire place, (we used to eal! it old 
Bunker, for his stories always begun, ‘ when 
I was at Bunker's hill,’) and drawing it out 
he made a clip at him as wicked as if he was 
stabbing a rat with a hay fork; but Jim, he 
outs of the door like a shot, and draws it too 
arter him, and father sends old Bunker right 
through the panel. I'll chop you up ag fine 
as mince meat, you villain, said he, ifever I 
catch you inside my door agin; mind what I 


tell you, ‘you'll swing for it yet.’ Well, he 


made himself considerable scarce arter that, 
he never sot foot inside the door agin, and I 
thought he had ginn up all hopes of Sall, and 
she of him; when one night, a most particular 
uncommon dar night,asI wasacomin home 
frdm neighbour Dearborne’s, I heerd some 
one a talkin under. Sall’s window. Well, I 
stops and listens, and who should be near the 
ash saplin but Jim Munroe, a tryin to persuade 
Sall to run off with him to Rhode Island to 
be married. It, was all settled, he should come 
with a horse and shay to the gate, and then 
help her out of the window, jist at nine o’elock, 
about the time she commonly went to bed. 
Then he axes her to reach down her hand 
for him to kiss, (for he was proper clever at 
soft sawder) and she stretches it down and 
he kissesit; and says he, I believe I must 
have the whole of you out arter all, and gives 
ler a jirk that kinder startled her ; it came so 
sudden like it made her scream; so off he sot 
hot foot, and over the gat¢ in no time. 

Well, I cyphered over this all night, a cal- 
culatin how I should reciprocate that trick 
I re- 
collected father’s words at partin, ‘mind what 
T tell you, yow ll swing for it yet and thinks 
I, friend Jim, Pl make that prophecy come 


true, yet, I guess. So the next night, jist at i 


dark, I gives January Snow, the old nigger 
a nidge with my elbow, and as soon he logks 
up, I winks and walks out and he arter me— 
says I, January, can you keep your tongue 
within your teeth, you old nigger, you? Why 
massa, why you ax that are question? my 


\Gor Ormity, you tink old Snow he don’t know 


that are yet;:my tongue he got plenty room 
now, debil a tooth left, he can stretch out ever 
so far; like @ little leg in’ a big bed, he lay’ 
quiet enough, massa, neber fear. Well, then, 


says 
you, 
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says I, bend down that are ash saplin softly, 
you old Snowball, and make. no; noise, The 
saplin was no sooner bent than secured to the 
ground by a notched peg and a noose, and. a 
slip knot was, suspended from the tree, jist. 
over the track that led from the pathway to 
the house, Why my Gor, massa, that’sa—. 
Hold your.mug, you old nigger, says I, or 
Jl. send.your tongue a sarchin arter your 
teeth; keep quiet, and follow me in presently. 
Well, jist as-it struck nine o'clock, says I, 
Sally, hold this here hank of twine for a mi- 


“nute, till L wind a trifle on it off; that’s a dear | leg. 


critter. She sot down her candle, and I put 
the twine on her hands, and then I begins to. 
wind and wind away ever so slow, and drops 
the ball every now and then, so as to keep 
her down stairs. Sam, says she, I do believe 
"you won't wind that are twine off all night, 
do give it to J anuary, I won't stay no longer, 
I’m een a most dead asleep. The old feller’s 
arm is so plaguy onsteady, says:I, it won't 
do; but hark, what’s that, 1’m sure I heerd 
something in the ash saplin, didn’t you, Sall? 
I heerd the geese there, that’s all, says she, 
they always coime under the. windows at 
night; but she looked scared enough, and 
says she, I vow I’m tired a holdin out of my| 
arms this way, andI won't do it no longer; 
and down she throw’d the hank on the floor. 
Well, says I, stop one minute, dear, till I send 
' old January out to see if any body is there; 
perhaps some o’ neighbour Dearborne’s cattle 
have broke into the sarce garden. January 
went out, tho’ Sall say’d it was no use, for 
she knew the noise of the geese, they always 
kept close to the house at night, for fear of the 
varmin. Presently in runs old Snow with 
hair standin up an eend, and the whites 
his eyes lookin as big as the rims:of a soup 
plate ; Oh! Gor Ormity, said he, oh massa, oh 
Miss Sally, oh !! What on airthis the matter 
with you, said Sally, how you do frighten me, 
I vow I believe you’re mad—oh my Gor, said 
he, oh! massa Jim Munroe he hang himself on 
the ash saplin. under Miss Sally’s window — 
oh my Gor!!! That shot was a settler, it 
struck poor Sall right atwixt wind and water ; 
she gave a lurch aheed, then healed over and 
sunk right down in another faintin fit; and 
Juno, old Snow’s wife, carried her off and 
laid her down on the bed—poor thing, she felt 
ugly enough, I do suppose. 

Well, father, I thought he'd a fainted too, he 
was so struck up all of a heap, he was com- 
pletely bung fungered ; dear, dear, said he, I 
didn't think it would come to pass so soon 
but I knew it would come; I foretold it, says 
he, the last time I seedhim ; Jim, says, I, mi 
what I say, you'll swing for it yet. Give me 
the sword I wore when I was at Bunker’s hill, 
may be there is life yet, I'll cut him down. 
The lantern was soon made ready, and out 
we went to the ash saplin. Cut me down, 
Sam, that's a good fellow, said Jim, all the 
blood in my body has swashed into my head, 
and’s a runnin out o’ my nose, I'm een a most 
smothered—be quick, for heaven’s sake. The 
Lord be praised, said father, the poor sinner 
is not quite dead yet. Why, as I’m alive— 
well if that don’t beat all natur, why he has 
hanged himself by one leg, and’s a swing'n 
like a rabbit upside down, that’s a fact. Why, 
if he aint snared, Sam; he is properly wired 
I declare—I vow this is some o’ your doins, 
Sam—well it was a clever scheme too, but a 
litle grain too dangerous,Iguess. Don’t stand 
s‘'arj and awin there all night, said Jim, 
cut me. down, I tell you--or cut my throat, 
and be damned to you, for I am. choakin with 
b'ood. Roll over that are hogshead, old Snow, 
said J, till I get a top on it and cut him down; 
so I soon released him, but he couldn't walk 
a bit. His ankle was swelled and sprained 
like vengence, and he swore one leg wasnear 
about six inches longer than the other. Jim 
Monro , says father, little didI think I should 
ev r see you inside my door agin, but 1 bid 
you enter now, we owe you that kindness, 
any how. 

Well, to make a Nach story short, Jim was 
so chap fallen, and so down inthe mouth, he 
begged for heaven’s sake it might be kept a 
secret; he said he would run the state, if ever 
it got wind, he was sure he couldn’t stand it. 
It will be one while, I guess, said father, afore 
you are able to run or stand either; but if 
you will give me your hand, Jim, and pro- 
mise to give over your evil ways, I will not 
only eep it secret, but you shall be a wel- 

Meome guest, a old Sam Slick’s once more, for 
tile,sake of your father—he was a braveman, 
onejof ‘he heroes of Bunker's hill, he was our 
:ergeantand——. Hepromises, says], father, 
(f r the, old man had stuck his right foot out, 
the way he always stood when he told abou 
the old war; and as Jim couldn’t stir a peg, 
it was a grand chance, and he was goin to 
give him, the whole revolution from ¢ eneral 
Gage up to Independence,) he promises, says 
I, father. Well it was all settled, and things 


| matter of half a pint or so, and cups and sar- 


ff | ryled, his under lip curled down like a peach 


old; and afore a year was over, Jim was as 
steady ago in man as Ministe rJoshua Hope: 

well, and was married to our Sall; Nothin 
was ever said about the snare till arter the’ 
weddin. When the minister had finished axin 
a blessin, father. goes up to Jim, and says he, 
. |Jim Munroe, my boy, givin him a rousin slap 
on the shoulder that sot him a coughin for 
the matter of five, min (for he was a mor- 
tal powerful man, was. father,) Jim Munroe, 
my. boy, says he, you've got the snare round 
your neck, I guess now, instead of your 


We had a most special time of it, you may 
depend, all except. the minister; father got 
him into a corner, and gave him chapter and 
verse. for the whole war. Every how and 
then as I come near them, I heard Bunker’s 
Hill, Brandy wine, Clinton, Gates, and so on, 
It was broad day when we parted, and the 
last that went was poor minister. Father 
followed him clean down to the gate, and says 
he, Minister, we had’nt time this hitch, or I'd 
a told you all about the evakyation of New 
York, but I'll tell a that the ui Sl we 
meet. 

CHAPTER XXL 
SETTING UP FOR GOVERNOR. 

I never see one of them queer little old] 
fashioned tea-pots, like that are in the cup- 
board of Marm Pugwash, said the Clock- 
maker, that I don’t think of Lawyer Crown- 
ingshield and his wife. When I was down to 
Rhode Island last, I spent an evening with’ 
them. After I had been there awhile, the 
black house-help brought in a little home- 
made dipt candle, stuck in a turnip sliced in 
two, to make it stand straight, and sot it down 
on the table. Why, says the Lawyer to his 
wife, Increase, my dear, what on earth is the 
meanin o’ that! What does little Viney 
mean by bringin in such a light as this, that 
aint fit for even a log hut of one of our free 
and enlightened citizens away down east 
where’s the lamp? My dear, says she,I or- 
dered it—you know they are 4 goin to set 
you up for Governor next year, and I allot 
we must economise or we will be ruined— 
the salary is only four hundred dollars a year, 
you know, and you'll have to give up your 
practice—we can’t afford nothin now. 

Well, when tea was brought in, there was 
a little wee china teapot. that held. about the 


cers about the bigness of children’s toys. 
When he seed that, he grew most peskily 


leaf that's got a worm in it, and he stripped 
his teeth and showed his grinders, like a bul! 
dog. What foolery is this, said het My 
dear, said she, it’s the foolery of being Gover- 
nor; if you choose to sacrifice all your com- 
fort to being the first rung in the ladder, dont 
blame me for it. I did’nt nominate you—1] 
had not art nor part init. It was cookd up 
at that are Convention, at Town Hall. Well, he 
sot for some time without sayin a word, look 
in as black as a thunder cloud, just ready to 
make all natur crack agin. At last he gets 
up, and walks round behind his wife’s chair, 
and takin her face between his two hands, he 
turns it up and gives her a buss that went off 
like a pistol—it fairly made my mouth water 
to see him; thinks I, them lips aint a bad 
bank to deposit one’s spare kisses in, neither. 
Increase, my dear, said he, I believe you are 
half right, Pl deccline to-morrow, rl have 
nothin to do withit--J wont be Governor on no 
account. 

Well, she had to haw and gee like, both a 
little, afore she could get her head out of his 
hands; and then she said, Zachariah, says 
she, how you do act, aint you ashamed? Do 
for gracious stke behave yourself; and she 
colored up all over like a crimson piany : if 
you hav’nt foozled all my hair too, that’s a 
fact, says she; aiid she put her curls to rights, 
and looked as pleased as fun, though poutin 
all the time, and walked right out of the roo n. 
Presently in come two well dressed house- 
helps, one with @ splendid gilt lamp, a real 
London touch, and another with a tea tray, 
with a large solid’ silver’ coffee-pot, and tea- 
pot, and a cream jug, and ‘sugar bowl, of the 
samie genuine metal, and a most an elegant 
set of real gilt china. Then in came Marm 
Crowningshield, herself, lookin as. proud as 
if she would not call the President her cousin; 
and she gave the Lawyer a look, as much as 
to say, I guess when Mr. Slick is gone, I'll pay 
you off that are kiss with interest, you dear 
you—T'll answer a bill at sight ot. { will, you 
may depend. 

1 believe, said he agin, you are right, In- 
crease, my dear, its an expensive kind of 
honor that bein Governor, and no great 
thanks neither; great try and little wool, all 
talk and no cider—its enough I guess for a 
man to govern his own family, aint it dear? 


soon grew as calm as a@ pan of milk two days 


‘never so much in. his own proper ophers as 


there; and beside, said. she, his. will is su- 
preme to home, there is no danger of any oné 
non-coneyrring him. there, and she gave me a 


-sly.look, as much as to say, I let him think he’ 


is master in his own house, for’ when ladies 
wear the breeches, their petticoats ought ‘to be 
long. enough to hid them ; but I allot, Mr. Slick, 
you can see with half an ore. that the ‘grey 
mare is. the better horse here.’ 

What a pity it is, continued the ‘Clock: 


maker, that the blue-noses would not take a ‘ 


leaf of Marm Crowningshield’s book— 
talk, more of their own affairs, and ‘less of 
politics. I'm sick of the everlastin sound of 
‘House of Assembly,’ and ‘Council,’ and 
‘great folks.’ They never alleviate talkin 
about them from July to.etarnity.. , 

1 had a curious conversation about polities 
once, away up to the right here. Do you see 
that are house, said he, in the field, that’s got 
a lurch to leeward, like a north river sloop, 


struck with a squall, off West Point, lopsided | 


like? It looks like Seth Pine, i a failor down 
to Hartford, that had one leg shorter than 
tother,. when he stood at ease at militia train- 


in, a restin on the littlest one. Well, [had a 
~~ | special frolic there the last time I passed this 


way. 1 lost the linch pin out of my forred 
axle, and I turned up there to get it sot to 
rights. Just as I drove through the gate, I 
saw the eldest.gall a makin for the house for 
dear life—she had a short petticoat on that 
looked like a kilt, and her bare legs put me 
in mind of the long shanks of a bittern down 
in a rush swamp, a drivin away like mad 
full chizel arter a frog. I could not think 
what on airth was the matter. Thinks I, she | 
wants to make herself look decent like afore 
I get in, she dont like to pull her stockings 
on afore me; soI pulls up the old horse and 
let her have a fair start. Well, wnen I came 
to the door, I heard a proper scuddin ; there 
was a regular flight into Egypt, jist such a 
noise as little children make when the 
tress comes suddenly into school, all a hud- 
dlin and scroudgin into their seats, as quick 
as wink. “Dear me, says the old woman, as 
‘she put her head out of a broken window 
to avail who it was, is it you, Mr. Slick? I 
sniggers, if you did not frighten us properly, 
we actilly thought it was the Sheriff; do 


‘| come in. 


Poor 6, she looked half starved and half 
sav hunger and temper hed made proper | 
strong ‘lines in her face, like water furrows 
in a ploughed field; she looked bony and 
thin, like a horse that has had more work 
than oats, and had a wicked expression, as 
though it warnt over’safe to come too near 
her heels—an everlastin kicker. You may 
come out, John, said she. to her husband, its 
only Mr. Slick; and out came John from un- 
der the bed backwards, on all fours, like an, 
ox out of the shoein frame, or a lobster skul- 
lin wrong eend foremost—he looked as wild | 
asahawk. Well, I swan I thought I should 
have split, I could hardly keep from bursting 
right out with larfter—he’ was all covered 
with feathers, lint and dust, the savins of all 
the sweepins since the house was built, 
shoved under there for tidiness. He actilly 
sneezed for the matter of ‘ten minutes—he 
seemed half-choked with the flaff and stuff, 
that came out with him like a cloud. Lord, 
he looked like a goose half picked, as if all 
the quills were gone, but the pen feathers and 
down were left, jist ready for singin and 
stuffin. He put me in mind of a sick Adju- 
tant, a great tall hulkin bird, that comes from 
the East Indgies, a most as high as a man, 
and most as knowin as a blue-nose. ['d a 
ginn a hundred dollars to have had ‘that chap 
as a show at a fair—tar and feathers war'nt 
half as nateral. You've seen a gall both larf 
and cry at the same time, hante you? well I 
hope I may be shot if I could’nt have done 
the same. To see that critter come like a 
turkey out of a bag at Christmas, to be fired 
at for ten cents a shot, was as good asa play ; 
but to look round and see the poverty—the 
half naked children—the old. pine stumps for 
chairs—a small bin of poor watery yaller po- 
tatoes in the corner—daylight through tie 
sides and roof of the house, looking like the 
tarred seams of a ship, all black where the 
smoke got out—no utinsels for cookin or eat- 
in—and starvation wrote as plain as a hand- 
bill on their holler cheeks, sinneky fingers, 
and sunk eyes, went right straight to the 
heart, I do believe I declare I should have 
cried, only they did’nt seem to mind it them- 
selves. They had been used to it, like a man 
that’s married to a thunderin ugly wife, he 
gets so accustomed to the look of her ever- 
lastin dismal mug, that he don't think her ugly 
‘at all. 

Well, there was another chap a settin by 
the fire, and he did look as though he saw it 
ard felt it too, he didn’t scem over half pleased, 
you may depeid. He was the District School 


Sartin, my love, said she, sartin, a‘man is 


master, and he told me he was takin a i 


5 


at boardin there, for it their turn ‘to 


brought your pigs to’a pretty’ market, that's a 
fact. I see how it is, thie blue-noses Gan’tey- 


wonder they don't’ go ahead; for%they don’t 
know nothin—the Schodlaster” “1S abridd,’ 
with the devil to it, for Was ‘no ‘home at*all. 
hf squire, you might jist ds ‘well expect a 

rst to 


world, when he has got no schoolin. 

But to go back’ to my stot.’ Wal, says I, 
how’s ab with you, Mrs. Spry? Dull, says 
she, very dull, there’s no market now, thi 
don’t fetch nothin. Think’s 1, some 
had’nt ought to complain of markets, for Bey 
don’t raise hothin to sell, but I did’nt 
for poverty i is keen enough’ without sharpen 
its edge by pokin fun at it. Potatoes, says I, 
will fetch a good Brie: this fall, for it's a short 


ally allowed, in all our ne 
seed the ‘deat of them, they aré’ actilly w 
lookin af. I vow I had to take'a chaw’ of to- 
backy to keep from. snorting Fight duit, it 
sounded so queer like. 

Now there was human. hatur, Squité, said 
the Clockmaket, there was pride even in that 
hovel. BR is found. in rags as well as King’s 
robes, ere butter is spread with the thumb 
as well as the silver knife, natur. natur 
wherever you find. it. 

_Jist then, in came one or two neighbour 

see the sport, for they took me for a sheri 
constable, or something of that breed, and 
when they saw it was me they sot down to 
hear the news; they, fell right to at politics as 
keen as anything, as if it had been a dish of 
real Connecticut Slap Jacks, or Hominy; or 
whatis better still, a glass of real genuinesplen- 
did mint julep, whe-eu-up, it fairly makes my 
mouth water to think of it. I wonder, says one, 
what they will, do for. us this winter in, the 
House of Assembly? Nothin, says the other, 
they never do nothin but what the great, peo- 
ple at Halifax tell *em. Squire Yeoman is 
the man, he'll pay up the great folks this hitch, 
he’ll let °em have their own, he’s jist the boy 
that can do it. Says I,.I wish I could say all 
men were as, honest then, for I’m afear’d 


| there ere.a great many wont pay me up.this 


winter ; I should like to trade with your friend, 


for Isle Sable County, and if he don’t let the 
great folks have it, it’s a pity. Who do. 

call great folks, for, said I, I vow, I 

see’d one since I came here, The only one 


shore, about Margaret’s Bay, and heis a great 
}man, it takes a yoke of oxen to drag, him. 
When I first seed him, says I, what on airth 
is the matter o’ that man, has. he the dropsy, 
for he is actilly the greatest man I ever seed; 

he must weigh the matter of five. hundred 
weight; he’d cut three inches on the rib, he 
must have a. proper sight of lard, that chap? 
No, says I, don’t call great men, for there 
aint a great man in the country, that’s a fact ; 

there aint one that desarves the name, folks 
will only larfat you if youtalk that way. There 


be, and it’s a pity there warn’t: more on ’em, 
and a still greater pity they have so little spi- 
rit or enterprise among ’em, but a country is 
none the worse having rich men in jit, you 
may depend. Great folks! well, come, that’s 
a good joke, that bangs the bush. No, my 
friend, says I, the meat that’s at the top of the 
barrel, is sometimes not so geod as that that’s 
alittle grain lower down ; the upper and lower 
eends are plaguy apt to have a little taint in 
"em, but the middle is always good... 

Well, says the blue-nose, perhaps they beant 
great men, exactly in that sense, but they are 
great men compared to us poor folks; and 
they eat up all the revenue, there’s nothin left 
for roads and bridges, they want to, ruin the 
country, that's a fact.. Want to ruin your 
granny, says I, (for it raised my dander to hear 


one chap, says I, that sot fire to his own house 
onee, up to Squantum, but ‘the cunnin. ras- 
cal insured it first; now how can your great 
folks ruin the country without ruinin them- 
selves, unless they have insured the Rgovince? 
Our folks will insure all creation for half no- 
thin, but I never heerd; tell of a country be- 
ing insured agin rich men. Now if yowever 
go. to Wall Street to get such a policy, leave 
the door open behind you, that’s all; or they’! 
grab right hold of you, shave your head and 
blister it, clap @ straight jacket on you, and 
whip youright into a mad house, afore, you 
can ‘say _ Robinson, No, your great 
men are nothin but rich men, and J can tell 
you for your comfort, there’s nothin to. hin- 


der you from bein rich too, if you will take 


right off in hefote heis’hal-- 
ter pint. a ‘Blue A. get on in the | 


who ishe? Why, says he, he is the member 


that I know that comes néar hand to_one is 
Nicholas Overknocker, that lives all along 


may be. some rich men, and I believe there | 


him. ‘Thinks Ito myself, poor devil, you've 


pher,’ ‘The out of 'the bap 


say 


the critter talk such nonsense,) did hear of — 
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. thank. yousto tell them that you knew their 


‘you want the loan of a hundre¢ 
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-_the same.means as.they did. T 


_ gllas poor folks as you he, or their fathers 


them;..for 1. know their whole breed, 
“generation, and they, wouldn’t 
you. If ever 
pounds from 
any of them, keep dark about, that—see as 
far ahead as. you please, but. it, tante always 
» pleasant to have folks see too far back. _Per- 


fathers.and.grandfathers, I tell 


_ haps tliey,be,a little proud or so, but. that’s 


‘nateral; all folks that grow up right off, like 
_ a. mushroom in one night, are apt to think no 


“small beer of themselves, A cabbage has 
"-plaguy largeleaves to the bottom, and spreads 


_ them out as wide as an old woman's petti- 
~"eoats, to hide the. ground it sprung from, 
and conceal. its extraction, but what’s that 


3 to you? If they get too large salaries, dock 


~ tem down at once, but don’t keep talkin about 


* it for everlastingly. If you have too many 


sarvants, pay some on ’em off, or when they 


; quit. your sarvice don’t hire others in their 


room, that’s all; but you miss your mark 
swhen you keep firin away the whole blessed 
‘~- Twent out a gunnin when I was a boy, and 


" father went with me to teach me. Well, the 


"first flock of plover I see’d I let slip at them 
. and missed them. Says father, says he, what 


_. @ blockhead you be, Sam, that’s your own 


fault, they were too far off, you hadn’t ought 


“to have.fired so soon. At Bunker’s Hill we 
_ Jet the British come right on till we see’d the 
"white of their eyes, and then we let them 

have it slap bang. Well, I felt rather grigged 


at missin my shot, and I didn’t over half like 


"$0 be scolded too ; so says I, Yes, father; but 


recollect you had a mud bank t6 hide behind, 


' where you were proper safe, arid you had a 


_ rest for your guns too; but as soon as you 
seed a little more than the whites of their eyes, 
“you run for your dear 


life, full split, and so I 

' don’t see much to brag on in that, arter all, 
$0 come now. I'll teach you to talk that way, 
~~ you puppy you, said he, of that glorious day; 


hey were once that, and that’s them that are born with silver 


spoons in their mouths. It’sa pity you wasn’t 
availed of this truth, afore you up killoch and 
off—take my advice and bide where you be. 
Well, the fisherman afe jist as’bad. The 
next time you go into the fish-market at Hali- 
fax, stump some of the old hands; say you, 
‘how many fins has a cod, at a word,’ and 
I'll liquidate the bet if you lose it. When I’ve 
been along-shore after now, a verdin of my 
clocks, and they began to raise my dander, 
by belittleing the Yankees, I always brought 
them up by a round turn by that requirement, 
‘how many fins has a cod, at a word.’ Well, 
they never could answer it ; and then, says I, 
when you larn your own business, I guess it 
will be time enough to teach other folks 
theirn. 
How different it is with our men folk, if they 
can’t get thro’ a question. how beautifully 
they can go round it, can’t they? Nothin 
ever stops them, I had two brothers, Josiah 
and Eldad, one was a lawyer, and the other 
a doctor, They were a talkin about their ex- 
aminations one night, at a huskin frolic, up to 
Governor Ball’s big Stone barn at Slickville. 
Says Josy, when I was examined, the Judge 
axed me all about real estate; and, says he, 
Josiah, says he, what's a fee? Why, says I, 
Judge, it depends on the natur of the case. 
In a common one, says I, I call six dollars a 
pretty fair one ; but lawyer Webster had got 
afore now, I’ve heerd tell, 1,000 dollars, and 
that I do call a fee. Well, the Judge he 
larfed ready to split his sides; (thinks I, old 
chap, you'll bust like a steam byler, if you 
han’t got a safety. valve somewhere or an- 
other,) and says he, I vow that’s superfine; 
I'll indorse your certificate for you, young 
man; there’s no fear of you, you'll pass the 
inspection brand any how. 

Well, says Eldad, I hope I may be skinned 
if the same thing did’nt een amost happen to 
me at my examination. They axed me a na- 
tion sight of questions, some on ’em I could 
answer, and some on ’em no soul could, right 


‘and he fetched nie a wipe that I do believe, if| off the reel at a word, without a little cypher- 


_ Thadn’t a dodged, would have spoiled my 

' “gunnin for that hitch; sol give him a wide 

'. ‘ birth arter that all day. Well, the next time 
I missed, says I, she hung fire so everlastinly, 
it’s no wonder, and the next miss, says I, the 
powder is no good,I vow. Well, I missed 
~ eyery shot, and I had an excuse for every 
one on ’em—the flint was bad, or she flashed 
in the pan, or the shot scaled, or Something 
or another ; and when all wouldn't do, I swore 

’ the gun was no good at all. Now, says fa- 
ther; (and he edged up all the time, to pay 


- qme off for that hit at his Bunker Hill story, 
‘which was the only shot I didn’t miss,) you 
“han’t got the right reason arter all. It was 


your own fault, Sam. 


Now that’s jist the case with you; you may 
‘blame Banks and Council, and House of As- 
-gembly, and ‘the great men,’ till you are tired, 
‘put it’s all your own fault—you've no spirit 
‘and no enterprise, you want industry and 
“economy; use them, and you'll soon be as rich 
as the people at Halifax you call great folke— 
they didn’t grow rich by talking, but by 
"Swiirkin ; instead of lookin after other folks 
business, they looked about the keenest arter 


in; at last they axed me, ‘How would you 
caleulate,to put a patient into a sweat when 
common modes would’nt work no how! Why, 
says I, I'd do as Dr. Comfort Payne sarved 
father. And how was that, said they. Why, 


I was raised, by sending him in hig bill, and 
if that did’nt sweat him its a pity; it was an 
active dose you may depend. I guess that 
are chap has cut his eye teeth, said the Presi- 
dent, let him pass as approbated. 

They both knowed well enough, they only 
made as if they did’nt, to poke a little fun at 
them, for the Slick family were counted in a 
general way to be pretty considerable cute. 

They reckon themselves here, a chalk above 
us Yankees, but I guess they have a wrinkle 
or two to grow gfore they progress ahead on 
us yet. If they han’t got a full cargo of con- 
ceit here, then I never see’d a load, that’s all. 
They have the hold chock full, deck piled up 
to the pump handles, and scuppers under 
water. They larnt that of the British, who 


“their own. You are like the machinery of| shaved he thought every body drunk but him- 


‘erie of our boats, good enough, and strong 


gnough, but of no airthly use till you get the 


steam up; you want to be set in motion, and 
then’ you'll go ahead like any thing, you may 
depend. Give up politics—it’s a barren field, 
anal well watched too ; where one critter jumps 
a fence into a good field and gets fat, more 
por twenty are chased round and round, by a 
whole pack of yelpin curs, till they are fairly 


) beat out, and eendby bein half starve, and are 


gt the liftin at last. Look to your farms—your 
"water powers—your fisheries, and factories. In 
‘ghort, says I, puttin on my hat and startin, 


look to and don’t look to others. 


CURE FOR CONCEIT. 
a most curious unaccountable thing, 
” put it's a fact, said the Clockmaker, the blue- 
noses are so conceited, they think they know 
’ @very thing; and yet there aint a livin soul in 
‘Nova Scotia knows his own business real 
“complete, farmer or fisherman, lawyer or doc. 
“tor, or any other folk. A farmer said to me 
one day, up to Pugnose’s Inn, at River Phil- 
4p, Mr;-Slick, says he, I allot this aint ‘a bread 
v ZI intend to sell off the house I im- 
prove, and go to the States. If itaint a bread 
' eountry, said I, I never see’d one that was. 


\/ 3Phere is more bread used here, made of best 
‘muperfine flour, and No. 1. Genessee, than in 
‘any other place of the same population in the 


urfivarse. You might as well say it aint a 
dock country, when, to my saftin knowledge, 


'. there are more clocks than bibles in it. I guess 


you expect'to raise your bread ready made, 
don’t yout Well there’s only one class o1 
our free and enlightened citizens that can do 


self. I never liked the last war, I thought it 
unnateral, and that we hadn’t ought to have 
taken hold of it at all, and so most of our New 
England folks thought; and I wasn’t sorry to 
hear Gineral Dearborne was beat, seein we 
had no call to go into Canada. But when the 
Guerriere was captivated by our old Iron- 
sides, the Constitution, I did feel lifted up 
amost as high as a stalk of Varginny corn 
among Connecticut Middlins; 1 grew two 
inches taller, I vow, the night I heerd that 
news. Brag, says], is a good dog, but hold 
fast is better, The British navals had been a 
braggin and a hectorin so Jong, that when 
they landed in our cities, they swaggered e’en 
jamost as much as Uncle Peleg? (big Peleg as 


he was called,) and when he walked up the 
centre of one of our narrow Boston streets, 


him, so that folks had to clear out of both foot 
paths; he’s cut, afore now, the fingers of both 
hands agin the shop windows on each side of 
the street. Many the poor feller's crupper 
bone he’s smashed, with his great thick boots, 
a throwin out his feet afore him e’en amost 
out of sight, when he was in full rig a swig- 
glin away at the top of his gait. . Well, they 
cut as many shines as Uncle Peleg. One 
frizate they guessed would captivate, sink, or 
burn our whole navy. Says a naval one day, 
to the skipper of a fishing boat that he took, 
says he, Is it true, Commodore Decatur’s 
sword is made of an old iron hoop? Well, 
says the skipper, I’m not quite certified as to 
that, seein as I never sot eyes on it; but I 
guess if he gets a chance he'll shew. you the 
temper of it some of these days, any how. 

I mind once a British man-o’-war took one 


says I, he put him into such a sweat as I never 
see’d in him afore, in all my born days, since 


‘he used t6 swing his arms on each side of 


of our Boston vessels, arid ordered all hands 

on board, and sent a party to skuttle her; 

well they skuttled the fowls and the old par- 

ticular genuine rum, but they obliviated their 

arrand and left her. Well, next day another 

frigate (for they were as thick as toads arter 

a rain) comes near her and firesa shot for her 

to bring to. No answer was made, there 

bein no livin soul om board, and another shot 

fired, still no answer. Why, what on airth is 

the meanin of this, said the Captain, why 

don’t they haul down that damn goose and 

gridiron (that’s what he called our eagle and 

stars on the flag.) Why, says the first leften- 

ant, I guess they are all dead men, that’ shot 
frightened them to death. They are afeared 
to show their noses, says another, lest they 
should be shaved off by our shots. They are 
all down below a ‘calculatin’ their loss, I 
guess, says a third. I'll take my davy, says 
the Captain, its some Yankee trick, a torpedo 
in her bottom, or some such trap—we'll let 
her be, and sure enough, next day, back shé 
came to shore of herself. I'll give you aquar- 
ter of an hour, says the Captain of the Guer- 
riere to his men, to take that are Yankee fri- 
gate, the Constitation. I guess he found his 
mistake were didn’t expect it, without any 
great sarch for it either. Yes, (to eventuate 
my story) it did me good, I felt dreadful nice, 
I promise you. It was as lovely as bitters of 
acold mornin. Our folks beat ’em arter that 
so often, they got a little grain too much con- 
ceit also. They got their heels too high for 
their boots, and began to walk like uncle 
Peleg too, so that when the Chesapeake got 
whipped I_warnt sorry. We could spare that 
one, and it made our navals look round, like 
a feller who gets a hoist, to see who’s a larfin 
athim. It made ’em brush the dust off, and 
walk on rather sleepish. It cut their combs, 
that’s a fact. The war did us a plaguy sight 
of good in more ways than one, and it did 
the British some good, too. It taught ’em not 
to carry their chins too high, for fear they 
shouldn’t see the gutters—a mistake that’s 
spoiled many a bran new coat and trowsers 
afore now. 

Well, these blue-noses have caught this dis- 
ease, as folks do the Scotch fiddle, by shakin 
hands along with the British. Conceit has 
become here, as Doctor Rush says, (you have 
heerd tell of him, he’s the first man of the age, 
and it’s generally allowed our doctors take 
the shine off of all the world) acclimated, it is 
citizenizéd among ’em, and the only cure'is a 
real good quiltin. I met a first chop Colches- 
ter Gag this summer agoin to the races to 
Halifax, and he knowed as much about raci 
I do suppose, as a Chictaw Ingian does of a 
railroad. Well, he was a praisin of his horse, 
and runnin on like Statiee. He was begot, 
he said, by Roncesvalles, which was better 
than any horse that ever was seen, because 
he was once in a duke’s stable in England. It 
was only a man that had blood like a Jord, 
said he, that knew what blood in a horse was. 
Captain Currycomb, an officer at Halifax, 
had seen his horse and praised him, and that 
was enough—that stamped him—that fixed 
his value. It was like the President’s name 


are actilly so full of it, they remind me of|to a bank note, it makes it pass current. 
Commodore Trip. When he was about half 


Well, says I, I ha’n’t got a drop of blood in me 
nothin stronger than molasses and water, I 
vow, but I guess I know a horse when I see 
him for all that, and I don’t think any great 
shakes of your beast, any how; what start 
will you give me, says I, and I will run ‘Old 
Clay’ agin you, for a mile lick right an eend. 
Ten rods, said he, for twenty dollars. Well, 
we run, and I made ‘Old Clay’ bite in his 
breath, and only beat him by halfa neck. A 
tight scratch, says I, that, and it would have 
sarved me right if I had been beat. I had no 
business to run an old roadster so everlastin 
fast, it aint fair on him, is it? Says he, I will 
double the bet and start even, and run you 
agin if you dare.- Well, says I, since I won 
the last it wouldn’t be pretty not to give you 
a chance; I do suppose I oughtn’t to refuse, 
but I don’t love to abuse my beast by knockin 
him about this way. 

As soon as the money was staked, I said, 
Hadn’t we better, says I, draw stakes, that 
are blood horse of yourn has such uncommon 
particular bottom, he’l] perhaps leave me clean 
out of sight, No fear of that, said he, larfin, 
but he’ll beat you easy, any how. No flinch- 
in, says he, I’ll not let you go back of the bar- 
gain, Its run or forfeit. Well, says I, friend, 
there is fear of it; your horse will leave me 
out of sight, to a sartainty, that’s a fact, for he 
cant keep up to me no time. ,!’l] drop him, hu'j 
down, in tu tu’s. If Old Clay didn’t make a 
fool of him, it’s a pity. Didn’t he gallop pret- 
ty, that’s all? He walked away from him, 
jist as the Chancellor Livingston steamboat 
passes a sloop at anchor in the North River, 
Says I, I told you your horse would beat me 
clean out of sight, but you wouldn’t believe 
me; now, says I,I will tell you something 
else. That are horse will help you to lose 


more nrohey to Halifax than you area think. 
inon; for there aint a beast gone down there 
that won't beat him. He cant run a bit, and 
you may tell the British Captain I say so.— 
Take him home and sell him, buy a good yoke 
of oxen; they are fast enough for a farmer, 
and give up blood horses to them that can af- 
ford to keep stable-helps to tend em, and leave 
bettin alone to them as has more money nor 
wit, and can afford to lose their cash without 
thinking agin of their loss. When I want 
your advice, said he, I will ask it, most peski- 
ly sulky. You might have got it before you 
axed for it, said I, but not before you wanted 
it, you may depend on it. But stop, said I, 
let’s see that all’s right afore we part; so I 
counts over the fifteen pounds I won of him, 
note by note, as low as anything, on purpose 
to ryle him, then I mounts ‘ Old Clay’ agin, 
and says I, friend, you have considerably the 
advantage of me this hitch, any how. Possi- 
ble! says he, how’s that? Why, says I, I 
guess you'll return lighter than you came— 
and that’s more nor I can say, any how, and 
then I gave him a wink and a jupe of the 
head, as much as to say, ‘do you take?’ and 
rode on and left him starin and scratchin his 
head like a feller who’s lost his road. If that 
citizen aint a born fool, or too far gone in the 
disease, depend on’t, he found ‘a cure for com 
ceit.’ 
(To be continued.) 
From the London Court Journal 
_ The Oriental Annual. 

Iw addition to the interest which this work has main- 
tained from year to year, there is about the present 
volume a melancholy one, which will render it more 
attractive than its predecessors, to the large class of 
annual purchasers, to whose taste it is peculiarly 
adapted. The accomplished and liberal-minded arti 
to whom the patrons of the Oriental ‘Annaal Wave 
been so largely indebted, has not lived to witness the 
publication and success of the volume he has illus 
trated, although he has doubtless left sketches enough 
behind him, to admit of the full design being carried 
into execution in future years, Had he done no 
more, Mr. Daniell would have done enough, by his 
spirited, faithful, and characteristi¢ delineation of In- 
dian scenes, adventurers, and character, to render his 
name respected, and his death regretted. 

The present specimens, if less striking in point of 
subject than some, are not less meritorious as works 
of art. We shall enumerate a few of the more pic 
turesque subjects ; the frontispiece, Futtypore Sicri, 
near Agra; the vignette, a Hindoo female at the 
tomb of her child; the tomb of Baber, spacious 
enough for all who reside within the bills of mortali- 
ty ; a'porcupine, not less large in comparison with 
surrounding objects; a pretty spectacle of a Mahom- 
medan lady presenting a flower to her smoking lord; 
a spirited portrait of the distinguished and much suf 
fering Emperor Humayoon; ene of a milder and 
more interesting character, the Emperor Akbar; and 
a third more interesting still, of a Malabar Hindoo; 
the Baolee at Allahabad; the animated sketch of ele- 
phant fighting ; the fortress of Chunar, and the cas- 
tle of Ponakar. We must by no means, however, 
pass over the interesting figure of the beautiful Brah- 
minee, whose story ranks among the most excitingly 
romantic parts of Mr. Hobart Caunter’s narrative, 
abounding, as that narrative does, in instructive and 
entertaining descriptions. We shall appropriate 
what space we have left to such passages of this story 
as may serve to convey its interest to the reader. 


“Tam now about to give a remarkable narrative of a 
Malabar Brahmin, related ‘to me whilst I was in In- 
dia, by a native servant who lived with me at Bom. 
bay. This Brahmin, who was a young man, had a 
beautiful wife, about sixteen years of age. She was 
the admiration of the neighbourhood in which she 
tesided, and her husband loved her with a fervour 
equal to her beauty. 

The young Brahmin and his lovely consort, how- 
ever, were exceptions to this general rule. They 
were happy in the reciprocal interchange of affection, 
and neither looked for enjoyment beyond the pre- 
cinets of their domestic hearth. The fame of the 
Brahminee’s beauty had spread far beyond the boun- 
daries of the village in which they dwelt; and the 
husband was not a little proud to find that he pos 
sessed a treasure which gained him the envy of ma- 
ny whose domestic happiness was mixed up with the 
most offensive alloy, and who would therefore have 
gladly purchased at any cost a similar jewel to that 
which had fallen into his possession. 

One morning the young Brahminee had repaired 
to a tank, as usual, to perform her customary ablu- 
tions ; it was in a retired spot, and the hour so early 
that she entertained no fear of an interruption, as she 
had never yet been offensively intruded upon whil 
performing the necessary ceremonials of her religion, 
Having finished her lustrations, she had just robed 
herself preparatory to her return, when a strange! 
suddenly appeared'on horseback at the edge of the 
tank, and familiarly accosted her. Seeing that he 


another direction, when he rudely arrested her pro 
gress. She was extremely agitated at finding herse 

alone in the presence of a man, from the slightest 
contact with whom she had been taught to believ 
that personal defilement must accrue, She spoke no} 
but made another effort to retreat; the stranger inr 
mediately placed himself before her, and prevented 
the accomplishment of her intention, This was enr 
barrassing; her agitation increased every moment, 
lest her husband should surprise her in a situation 0 
equivocal, and in the presence, too, of one from whose 
very glance he would have maintained that pollution 
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BROWNS LITERARY OMNIBUS: 


was conveyed. After making several attempts with- 
out success to quit the spot where she had been so 
unexpectedly intraded upon, she ventured to expostu- 
jate with the stranger for detaining her, and bagged 
he would allow her to proceed. “So you shall,” he 
replied in a bland tone, F bich was accompanied with 
an equally bland smile, at the same time curling be- 
tween his fingers a pair of strong black muustachios ; 
“ bat it must be with me.” 
* * 

Saying: this, he sprang from his horse, dad taking 
in his arms the astonished Brahminee, was too much 
overcome by surprise to make resistance, he placed 
her upon the crupper of his steed, and vaulting be- 
fore her into the saddle, galloped off without uttering 
another word. 

After the lapse of -a few hours the Brahmin’s 
young and beautiful wife was securely lodged within 
the harem of a wealthy Mahommedan. What was 
now to be done? She had no means of communi- 
cating to her friends the circumstance of her unhap- 
py situation, and for some time her days were passed 
in bitterness and her nights in tears, ‘T'o a youthful 
heart, however, sorrow is naturally repugnant, and it 
began gradually to subside when she found there were 
no available means within her power, of abating the 
evil which had overtaken her, The Mahommedan 
was kind, and she had no desire unfulfilled but that 
of liberty. By degrees the edge of her grief was 
blunted by the tenderness of the man ‘who had so 
grievously wronged her. She found that repining 
produced no remission of her unhappiness, neither 
did it improve her beauty; she therefore gradually 
allowed those budding hopes, which swell in all 
young hearts,to open and put forth their delicate 
blossoms, and in a few weeks she was comparatively 
reconciled to the change of condition which had so 
‘unexpectedly befallen her. 

* +. * * * 

She had forfeited the privileges of her caste by an 
act in which she was an unwilling agent; and the 
‘consciousness that if she was restored to her kindred 
she must rank with Panahs, who are the most aban- 
doned of outcasts, determined her to relinquish the 
errors of idolatry, and embrace the religion profegsed 
by her gentle tyrant. When this was made known 
to the youthful Mahommedan, he received the com- 
munication with joy, and the lovely Brahminee be- 
came one of the faithful. 

* * * 

At length she became a mother, and her maternal 
cares soon relieved the tedium of a life which had 
little im it to render its possession a boon; being a 
mere daily flux of unrelieved time, in which there 
was nothing but the absence of pain to enhance the 
possession of unvarying and monotonous pleasure, 

The infant engrossed all her care. Her heart 
yearned towards it with a fondness especially felt by 
Hindoo mothers, who look upon their children, even 
under the sorest bereavements of poverty, as the 
dgily tg be- 

come an objectof more tender, attachment, and she 

felt that the cup of her enjoyment was now spakling 
to the brim: but, alas ! how small is the sum of hu- 
man bliss! How rapidly is itexpunged from the vo- 
luminous registry of time, and cast into the lap of 
oblivion as a worthless item, unfit to be received into 
the treasury out of which the joys of eternity are 
draughted! The child of the adoring mother died 
just as it had completed its second year. That mo- 
ther was instantly bowed to the earth. She would 

Teceive no consolation, but mourned for it with all 

the intensity of distracted grief, 

* * * * * 
So sudden a change from sprightliness to gloom 
_ Was not atall welcome to the mercurial Mah 
dan, who could not bear to associate himself with 
anything which bore the perpetual aspect of sadness. 

Seeing that his favourite continued a prey to despon- 

dency, he soon ceased to regard her with his usual 

tenderness, and she was in a short time supplanted 
’ by a new object of devotion. Having once abundon- 
ed her, coldness wag succeeded by neglect, and he 
ended by turning her adrift on the wide world, with- 
out a home to shelter her, or a friend to whom she 
could repair for protection in her state of wretched 
and cruel bereavement. 
* * * * 
The discarled Brahminee was now a miserable 
outcast without home, kindred, or friend. She 
sought the neighbourhood in which the days of her 
youth had been passed ; but all either spurned, met 
with curses, or pointed the finger of scorn at the de- 

“ graded Hindoo, Having forfeited caste, even the 

Panahs looked upon her with contempt. Not one 

of her family would administer to her wants, and 

she was obliged to obtain a precarious subsistence, 

by accepting the situation of ayah, or nurse, in a 

Portuguese family, im which she lived for several 

months; but the child committed to her charge dy- 

ing, she was again. cast upon the world without a 

home to shelter her, being once more reduced to the 

most pitiable destitution. No alternative remained 
but a return to that faith which she had abandoned 
under circumstances rather of necessity than from 
any sense of conviction; and although entertaining 
no hopes of being restored to her former social emi- 
* nence, she nevertheless determined to atone for the 

indignity offered to the gods of her ancestors, by a 

life of sincere penitence and a rigid observance of the 
uisitions of those laws established by them as they 
most fervently believed for the benefit of their wor- 


* 


Vistas there was no prospect of procuring the 
Commonest necessaries of life in the neighbourhood 
“whiere she had passed her childhood, this sad vietim 
of ‘Mahommedan treachery travelled by stages down 
to the coast, and crdssed from the continent to Cey- 
lon, where being unknown she hoped to meet with 
‘ more humanity than she had experienced among her 
own kindred, Her condition was sufficiently deplora- 


ble ; and though only in her nineteenth year, the ex- 
treme of human sorrow had already been her portion. 
The prejudices ef caste in the island to, Which she 
had retired existing but to a very limited extent, she 
found no difficulty in obtaining employment among 
the peasants, who willingly procured her a regular 
engagement, and — mele a humble but en- 

coat fastened loosely round the waist, the upper part 
of her person beirig éntirely uncovered, trudging from 


‘the fields homeward, with a long bamboo on her left 


shoulder, and a bundle of dried grass upon her head 
to feed the cattle of _which she had charge. Her feet 
swelled with the severity of the toil, and the sun 
turned her body to a deeper brown ; nevertheless, this 
did not mar her beauty, and she became an object of 
general admiration among the strangers with whom 
she was now associated. 
The island of Ramiseran being considered a place 
of greater sanctity even than Benares, the Brahminee 
determined to visit its celebrated Pagoda, there renew 
her vows of fealty to; the divinities whom she had 
abandoned, and submit herself to the abjuration of 
the rat who presided atte of that holy 
* * * * Sra 

She set out on foot for this eminent pales 
and having obtained a passage from Manar to Ramis- 
eram in a fishing” boat, through the generosity of an 
honest fisherman, who was satisfied with her thanks 
for a fee, she threw herself under the shelter of a 
banyan where she passed the night, and with the first 
peep of dawn presented herself at the door of the 
temple. Her feet tottered under her as she stepped 
through the lofty and magnificent portal, which seem- 
ed to frown upon her as if to forbid the entrance of 
her profane feet. | Her nerves, however, were wound 
up to toohigh a tension to be relaxed by the mere 
phantoms of a fervid though abjected mind. She 
laid her humble offering before the idol, a huge shape- 
less stone covered with filth and daubed with red 
paint, when her quick eye was suddenly attracted by 
a figure standing a few feet out of her path with his 
hand extended as if in the act of supplicating charity. 
Though reduced to a mere skeleton, there was some- 
thing in the contour of the stranger's frame which 
brought strongly to her mind certain agreeable recog- 
nitions, After a short but keen scrutiny, she recog- 
nized her husband in the thin emaciated form before 
her. His looks had hitherto been bent towards the 
ground; but at the sound of her voice, when she 
gently murmured his name, his eye suddenly kindled, 
his pale cheeks flushed, and casting on her a glance 
of mingled joy and sorrow, he rushed from the pago- 
da. She followed him, her heart yearning with re- 
vived fondness, hoping that they might still be re- 
united in those bonds which had been so cruelly sev- 
ered, The wretched fugitive, soon overcome with 
the exertions of such en active flight, casts himself 
beside one of the tombs of departed saints, with 
which the island of Ramiseram abounds, where he 
lay panting and scarcely able to breathe. His wife 
approached him tremblingly. «Profane not my 
presence,” he cried, raising his head: « thou art pol- 
luted, and canst mever more cross my path without 
casting the taint of contamination upon this now 
spiritual ftame.”? His tone, though stern, was not 
harsh, and his eye scanned the beautiful woman who 
stood before him with an earnest gaze which at times 
melted into tenderness, The Brabminee, perceiving 
her power, approached the devotee in spite of his in- 
terdiction, He no longer shrank from her presence, 
but raised his hand to forbid ‘her touching him. 


e- | « May I be hcard,”’ she asked imploringly « in expla- 


nation of a wrong in which I was culpable from ne- 
cessity, not from choice.” He remained silent when 
the trembling penitent told him that she had quitted 
his home and her own under the most cruel compul- 
sion. “Come with me,” he cried, interrupting her 
with a quivering lip and blanched cheek, “and let 
me hear at length the particulars of a story in which 
I am 60 sadly interested,” He now proceeded to the 
ferry which separated Ramiseram from the main land. 
This they crossed. She followed him to a small hut 
in the suburbs of a miserable village. Ordering her 
to seat herself om the ground before the door, he 
listened with intense earnestness to the history of his 
own wrongs, which were summed up in hers. As 
she proceeded, his conscience was disturbed by the 
foul suspicion he had cast upon her, It was evident 
that she had been rather a victim than a criminal, and 
he felt already amxious to restore her to his confidence 
and to his love. The desire of domestic happiness 
began to revive within his torpid bosom, already glow- 
ing withkindled sympathy, Tears gathered in his 
eyes, unmoistened for many a sad month; and when 
the unhappy criminal saw that her narrative had sub- 
dued him to visible emotion, she threw herself at his 
feet and wept with moving anguish, « Woman,” 
said the Brahmin, after’ pause,.«you are fully ac- 
quainted with the Jaws which regulate our order: I 
therefore need not tell you that the loss of caste ren- 
ders you no longer fit to hold communion withthose 
im whose society you once shared, All intercourse 
betwixt us must be for ever cut off in this world and 
in the next: you have forfeited that paradise which 
you, were once. privileged to claim as your especial 
inheritance,” This was spoken without sternness, yet 
in a tone of despondency which seemed to imply his 
regret at being for ever separated from one whom” he 
had once loved with so ardent an affection that the 
withdrawing of it had almost riven his heart. « But,” 
said the still prostrate wife, imploringly, «is. it not 
possible furme to regain caste by paying certain pen- 
alties; whatever these may be, I am willing to undergo 
them if that will restore me to your affection. I had 
better cease to live than hold life upon conditions 
which render every moment an interval of mental 
torture,” «The price that will be demanded for a 
restoration to your forleited honours, if you appeal 


then pressing on his spirit with the weight of : 


to that tribunal which adjudges the penalties in simi- 
lar cases, will be such as car.not be paid without the 
forfeiture of Jife.”—«I nevertheless am content to 
pay. it, for it is far better to die a martyr than live a 
degraded and suffering criminal.” 

The Brahmin had considerable influence with his 
tribe, and resolved to ascertain whether by an appli- 
cation to those heads of it who decided upon all 
spiritual defalcations, he could not obtain a remission 
of his wife’s sentence of excommunication. 


They quickly came to the following determination : 
—that as the criminal had been forced from her home 
by violence, and had been, under circumstances, vir- 
tually compelled to renounce the worship of thosé 
gods who are alone able to confer everlasting rewards 
after the final change, they would visit her with the 
least possible punishment, in similar cases awarded. 
They consequently decreed, that if she really aspired 
to regain her caste, she must submit to be plunged 
for the space of fifty-nine seconds—and this near limi- 
tation of time was considered a merciful decision— 
into a vessel of boiling oil. 

The following day was fixed upon for this stern 
trial of a woman’s fortitude. Meanwhile, the unhappy 
husband could not forbear seeking an interview with 
the doomed Brahminee, though by the laws of his 
‘order he was bound not to admit her approach within 
a certain distance of his body ; im this instance, how- 
ever, the strength of revived affection prevailed over 
the arbitrary restrictions imposed by human authority, 
though recognized by all genuine Hindoos, and he 
determined that their last meeting in this world should 
be at least one of reciprocal forgiveness. The home 
of the solitary was not likely to” be intruded upon, 
from his known ascetic habits ; he therefore proposed 
that the condemned should pass some hours with him 
ere they should be separated for ever. ‘ To this pro- 
posal the latter would not assent, lest she should in- 
volve him in the disgrace of a forfeiture like her own, 
and thus reduce him to the necessity of reaping those 
bitter fruits which invariably spring from the seeds of 
guilt, « It was sufficiently grievous,” she said, '« to 
behold the misery to which he was already reduced 
by her—to see in him the freshness of youth and 
health prematurely blighted—to see it succeeded by 
the shrunken aspect of age, and the morbid hue of 
disease—to behold a man green in years, withered 
before his prime, and tottering ee decrepi- 
tude,” 

The day of probation dawned, and the victim was 
summoned to discharge a penalty imposed by the 
tyranny of superstition, She was preceded by. two 
men, appointed to place her in a vessel of burning 
oil, each being furnished with a thick leather strap, 
the instrument with which she was to be laid in this 
dreadful receptacle, She moved forward in silence, 
her hands crossing her bosom, and her brow raised 
with ap of solemn reliance towatds heaven, 

The place selected for this fearful ceremony was 
near the edge of a deep tank, around which was 
assembled an immense concourse of spectators, Ahove | 
a large fire, resting upon four high flat stones, was a 
long iron vessel, something in the shape of a coffin, 
nearly filled with cocoa-nut oil ; this was boiling gen- 
tly over the glowing flame, excited, by a quantity of 
grease being thrown upon it, to more tepid combus- 
tion. The husband of her who was about to undergo 
this appalling ordeal stood near the fire, with a coun- 
tenance in which the deep struggles of emotion were 
too evident. His, eyes, sunk in their bony sockets, 
were bloodshot and glassy, as if the sighthad been 
dimmed by the sad ravages of years, He did not 
utter’a word; but the feelings that convulsed his 
bosom were read in every line of his haggard and 
care-worn fea ures. His fingers quivered as he occa- 
sionally lifted them to his brow to remove the moist- 
ure which had gathered there, and his whole at 
seemed to vibrate under the load of mental 


mountain. Meanwhile the object of his anxiety had 
reached the spot where she was to expiate the crime 
of having forfeited the spiritual dignity of her tribe. 
She looked upon the bubbling fluid into which she 
was sentenced to be plunged without manifesting the 
slightest repugnance at attempting the test, Her eye 
did not blench, her lip did not quiver, neither did her 
step falter as she ascended a platform raised about 
three feet from the ground, in order to bring her in a 
level with the vessel in which she was to be immersed. 
As soon as she had reached the platform, she looked 
solemnly around on the assembled multitude; but, 
observing her husband stagger as he sew her place 
her feet upon the plank, a slight convulsive twitching 
passed over her cheek for a moment, and she remained 
unshaken amid the horrible array of death immedi- 
ately before her. Having put up a silent prayer to 
Him in whom she trusted to be finally absorbed; a 
bandage was placed over her eyes, and she was bid 
to raise her arm as a signal when she should have 
compieted her invocation. The moment the bandage 
was fastened round her head, entirely obstructing 
sight, a wooden vessel, which had been previously 
sunk in the tank, was placed beside her, filled with 
water ; into this, when the signal was given, she was 
suddenly plunged. Though she scarcely remained 
a dozen seconds in the wooden trough, she was per- 
fectly insensible when withdrawn from the water. In 
fact, the dreadful. shock of conviction alone that she 
was cast into boiling oil had produced an entire sus- 
pension of her faculties; so that if the attendant 
functionaries had really immersed her in the heated 
fluid, her death would have been not at all severe. 

So long a time elapsed before animation returned, 
that fears were entertained she would not recover. 
At length, however, to the joy of the anxious husband, 
who manifested it by hysteric sobs, she began to 
show signs of life, and was finally restored at once to 
consciousness and to the privileges she had so inno- 


cently forfeited. Upon her perfect recovery, the Pre- 


Tall 


sident of the Council which had condemned. her to. 
the penalty of being immersed in boiling oil; addressing 
her, said: « Your fortitude and sincére repentance 
have restored you to your husband .and! to ‘society. 
Had you demurred at the dreadful penalty-which had 
been adjudged to you, not only the forfeiture..of. life 
would have followed, but that also of yonreverlasting 
enjoyments in the eternal abodes, Yotir pious deter- 
mination to submit to the doom passed upon you 
obtained for you redemption from'past 
and you are now received among us, with all your 
forfeited privileges renewed.’ May you be as. happy 
as you and your husband deserve to be!”’ She threw 
herself into the arms of her husband, and -moiatened 
his cheek with her tears; after which he bore her.in 
triumph to their former home. The return to domes- 
tic happiness soon restored bimtohealth, His frame 
resumed its roundness and its vigour, his eye. its 
brightness, his gait its -elasticity, and voice ite 
strength.. The joyful pair dwelt happily together, 
svete af the story 
the const of Malaber." 


MAN NOT THE LORD.OF THE CREATION. 


_ Tr would seem to be’ ‘a canon of the knack ‘of wri- 
ting now so ‘much in v )gue, that every ¢ light” ar 
ticle should commence with a xX——an assertion 
involving a contradiction. I should be sorry to lose 
‘my small chance of ‘popularity by. too stern’ a con- 
tempt for such a Custom, and I will therefore b 
‘conform to the fashionable absutdity by at once as- 
serting that the Ladies are the Lords of the Creation. 
This of course I mean to prove, even though it 'in- 
volves a contradiction of the convictions of ages, 
In an era of revolutions a few more ot less are a trifle 
pher. 

From’ the time when’ Eve lost her equality 
‘Teading Adam into that sin which cost us Pata 
woman has been struggling to regain her natural i 
sition in the creation. She has passed from a con- 
dition of positive slavery through all the intermediate 
stages up to her present high advancement. And 
she is still progressing. Whether or not the act of 
the first woman forfeited the right of her female de- 
scendants to an equality of advantages ag | well as of 
punishment is a question on which the world is di- 
vided, the majority, if we consult the population ta- 
bles, being decidedly on the side of the softer sex. 
By the way, and, par parenthede, does not the fact of 
the decided preponderance of femate-over male birthé 
furnish a strong argument in favour of polygamy, and 
not marrying widows ? Ifit does, then are the Turks 
a much-abused nation, and the existence of old maids 
is a social anomaly, caused by our neglect of a pal 
pable hint of nature to multiply the blessings of con- 
nubiality. These are very shocking conclusions, no 
doubt, but truth is trath—at least it always has been 
so until within these few years, . 


h 


ot sip freedom, dependent sometimes on the 
capricious likings and ‘sometimes on the fears of her 
companion, accordingly as he might happen to be fe- 
rocious or foolish. And it is also a curious fact 

unti! within‘a late period, when the rights and vir 
tues of the sex first came to be really comprehended, 


| she has owed her influence (when it existed), ‘to arts 


and blandishments very similar to those which led 
to her first slavery and our ruin; for she has been, 
in most instances content to exert the power , of her 
charms when she ought to have known ‘and “shown 
the charms of her mind. The present age, however, 
if distinguished for nothing else, would be distinguish- 
ed for having fitst seen the true rights of women, and 
for having admitted them to'a well-founded and le- 
gitimate authority in society. 

Now it seems to me that in society, as in politics, 
the inevitable consequence of tyranny is revolution ;' 
and that in proportion to the hitherto forced degrada- 
tion of women will be their elevation. By having 
too rigorously denied them any rights, we shall have 
piqued them on asserting all their rights; and as 
suredly, if they once proceed to those lengths, we 
shall at once sink disgracefully in the comparison, — 
To such an extreme does my’ enthuéiasm ¢arry me, 
that though I would not, nature having ‘made me a 
man, monkify myself, as do the dandies of the day, 
by engrafting on.the coarseness of the stock the man- 
ners and, as nearly as can be, the dregs, of the other. 
sex, yet I have even gone the length of wishing my- 
self born a woman. But alas, that cannot be; nature 
has designed me as an inferior animal, and a man I 
must remain, 

What is there, from governing a nation to sweep- 
ing crossing, that man does that women cannot do. 
better?’ As for governing a nation, who would hesi- 
tate between Victoria and Nicholas the First? And 
as to sweeping crossings, I take it on myself to affirm, 
from my personal experience, that there is a delicacy 
and precision of touch in the broom guided by fe- 
male hands that quite outvie the more powerful brush- 
ings of the man. omnibus drivers seem to 
hesitate to go over female crossings; and, when they 
do go over, it is with a deferential lightness that leaves 
no trail behind. And then the fairy workman waite 
with such a lady-like composure for the well-earned 
donationno ‘begging—no crouching—no «poor 
Jack” humbug—-but ‘a dignified consciousness of 
desert, and a eonsiderateness for the pockets-of city 
gentlemen walking im from the west end, . Of all 
crossing-sweepers commend me to the fair, Th 
have elevated the profession, too, by adding a mer 
cantile occupation. Even policemen respect the fruit 
stall of the crossing-sweeper, Shé is above her por 
suit. 

To come back to the point, however, I repeat that 
T feel satisfied that not only will woman shew ‘her. 
self the equa! of'man, but also his superior. In per- 


|. sonal charms there ean be no comparison save to the 


disparagement of mam. Even under the disadvantage 
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of sedentaty habits, look at the difference between a 
milliner tailor! former is assuredly more 


often nine women in’ one than. is’ the 6ther even the | 


ninth of a man. Then, too, in‘cookigg. “You may 
talk’ of your men-cooks—I deny their superiority. 


They may B8%good cooks for epicuress but let 


woman’cook for aman: We don’t want science, we 
want heart. “Phere is a plumpness, a juiciness, a na- 

savouriness about a womah’s cooking that the 

may despise, but he cannot equal it. an 
61d: lady ever fall in Jove with her man-cook, for his 
‘cooking; I should jike to know? How many, old 
gentlemen have married their cooks, I should also 
like to se caleulated, and that solely because the 
dear creatures shewed such’ a knowledge of human 
affections in their cooking, that the old fellows could 
not resist the inspiration. ‘This settles that question. 
‘Who ever hires’ man nurse? or a man nursery- 
‘aid’? “Man-milliners are ‘universally despised, so 
Clumsy do they lookin their attempt to equal the 


- faatawal; and though’ one has heard of man stay- 
toakers; modest imagination refuses to dwell on 
“the idea. 


Tn learning, we have had women whe éould put 
even'a German commentator to the blush. Indeed 
we have ‘heard that Mrs. Trollope is preparing for 


, publication ‘The Domestic manners of the Ancient 


si tate to say, far beyond the men. 


Egyptians,’ and that Miss Martineau is about to un- 
dertake a journey northward, to prove the immemo- 
rial existence of a preventive system among the Es- 
aux Indians. We have had sculptors, too, 
whose genius has only been restrained by the natural 
modesty of the sex ; and the sciences boast a fair ex- 
positor of their mysteries, whose work bids fair to be 
9 standard in the language. In poetry, what man 
would fot give half his days to equal the fine fervour 
‘of Mrs. Hemans or the lyrical delicacy of L. E. L.1 
In the literature of fiction women are, I do not hesi- 
All the finer at- 
tributes are theirs, .How can a man portray a wo- 
men’s heart, which he never deigns to study ? How 
‘well can a woman paint those feelings which are 
her daily object of contemplation 1 What wit of 
‘man has ever equalled the wit of woman t Cana 
man’s detestation of the viciousness. .of ambition be 
80 satterly heart-seated as that of woman, whose whole 
“nature is a rebuke of this debasing tendency of man? 
Tosay no more, the names of Mrs. Gore, Lady 
‘Blessington, Mrs, Hall, Miss Pardoe, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs, Shelley, Mrs. Austin, Lady Charlotte Bury, a 
few of the brilliants who adorn the star-studded 
“heaven of our literaturs, [ do not hesitate to affirm 
_ that. Miss Landon, by her «Ethel Charcbill,’ .has 
placed herself beyond all comparison at the head of 
_the novelists of the affections. You rise from the 
_ perusal of it with a sense of the impossibility of man’s 
“Mature conceiving such a picture of the delicacy of 


the female mind. 


_ Then what is left to man? His. grand accem- 
. ‘plishments of riding and driving will vanish before 
the omni-irrigative tendencies of rail-roads. Soldier- 
ing certainly he can adhere to, and much joy may 
he have of his superiority there; though fam even 
loth to leave him that corner, for a stuffed sack would 
do as well to be cannonaded at. It is true he can 
_tarn apothecary or. surgeon. It would be unfair in 
the women to monopolize the disgusting as well as 
“the elevating employments. Besides, tailoring is left 
to him, though, in a late. « « strike,” it was found that 
"the women could supersede him there also. Footmen 
_ will always be in request; and there are many other 
respectable employments by which he may gain an 
_ honest livelihood. But all will depend on his good 


behaviour. A little more humility of spirit would 
pot be a bad thing to begin with. -. 
From th® same, 


Taxr speak of thee as one whose mind 
Is careless as a child at play, 
Of thought untroubled—unconfined, 
For ever wild, for ever gay. 
Thvy tell me of thy joyous voice, 
‘Thy sparkling wit, thy ready smile ; 
They bid me in their mirth rejoice, 
Nor mark how. cold my brow the while. 
And thou with them so blest can’st be! 
_ And thou art happy with the gay— 
» The past seems all delight to thee, 
‘The future brilliant as to-day. 
“Wouldthey believe me if I told 
That I have seen thy starting tear, 
. Have heard thee secret woes unfold t 
And mourn when others coald not hear? 
’Tis better thus—be wild—be gay, 
“—Y I'd have thee sad to only one— 
‘How should I feel to know thet they 
Had seen thee weep as [ have done! ’ 
‘Louisa Sroantr 
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_ Canada.—The news and the rumours of 
news from Canada, and our own frontiers, 
‘received during the last week, would fill a 


volume. The great result of the whole seems 


to be, that a cessation of hostilities, and a re- 
‘turn to quiet, is hoped for. General Scott has 
been ordered to the frontiers, to see that no 
further invasion of our Territory takes place, 
like the burning of the steamboat Caroline, and 
‘the murder of one or more of her crew. The 
subject is a deeply interesting one ; the Presi- 
dent has opened a correspondence with Mr. 
Fox, the British Minister, complaining of the 
aggression, and has asked Congress for an 
appropriation. He has also issued the follow- 
proclamation, 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


BY ‘THE PRESIDENT. OF THE UNITED 
STATES. OF AMERICA. 


PROCLAMATION. 


‘Tnformation having been received of a 
dangerous excitement on the northern frontiers of the 


in Canada, and instructions having been given to, the 
United States officers on that frontier, and applica- 
tions: haying been made to the Governors ofthe ad- 
joining States to prevent any unlawful interference on 
the part of our citizens in the contest unfortunately 
commenced in the British Provinces: additional in- 
formation has just been received, that, notwithstand- 
ing the proclamations of the Governors of the States 
of New York and Vermont, exhorting their citizens 
to refrain from any unlawful acts within the territory 
of the United States; and, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of the civil officers of the United States, who, 
by my directions, have visited the scenes of commo- 
tion, with the view of impressing the citizens with a 
proper sense of their duty, the excitement, instead of 
being appeased, is every way increasing jin degree— 
that arms and munitions of war, and other supplies, 
have been procured by the insurgents in the United 
States—that a military force, consisting, in part at 
least, of citizens of the United States, had been ac- 
tually organized, had congregated at Navy Island, and 
were still in arms under the command of a citizen of 
the United States, and that they were constantly re- 
ceiving accessions and aid : 

Now, therefore, to the end that the authority of 
the laws may be maintained, and the faith of. treaties 
observed, I, MARTIN VAN BUREN, Do most 
earnestly exhort all citizens of the United States who 
have thus violated their duties, to return peaceably to 
their respective homes; and I hereby warn them, 
that any persons who shall compromit the neutrality 
of this Government by interfering in an unlawful 
manner with the affairs of the neighbouring British 
Provinces, will render themselves liable to arrest and 
punishment under the Jaws of the United States, 
which will be rigidly enforced ; and, also, that they 
will receive no aid or countenance from their Go- 
vernment into whatever difficulties they may be 
thrown by the violation of the laws of their country, 
and of the territory of a neighbouring and friendly 
nation. 

Given under my hand at the City of Washington, the 
fifth day of January, A. D, 1838, and the sixty- 
second of the Independence of the United States. 

: M. VAN BUREN. 

By the Presidea 

Joun Fi 


rtu, Secretary of State. 


The Exploring Expedition.—The day af- 
ter we announced that Captain Kearney had 
received the appointment of Commander to 
the Exploring Expedition, the New York pa- 
pets contained a letter from Captain K. him- 
self, denying the fact. It is nevertheless true 
that he is appointed, but to mystify the matter 
still more, it is said to be doubtful whether 
he will not resign! after having accepted!— 
We are getting tired of the subject in all its 
bearing; the printers call it the Exploded, 
with the same propriety that our State Con- 
vention is called the Stale, an error of the 
press which it was scarcely worth while to 
correct. On this matter, the best thing that 
has appeared is the annexed, from the Boston 
Atlas :— 

Finn’s Last.—In Billy, Black, last night, Finn 
perpetrated the following « good ’un”—« Why are 
the crews of the exploring expedition like temperance 
men? D’ye give itup? Because oer" re not likely 
to get half seas over |” 


Shipwrecks.—The ‘editor of the Sailor’s 
Magazine has kept a register of marine dis- 
asters, which have come to his knowledge 
within the past year. Those which resulted 
in the total loss of the vessel were 490, as fol- 
lows—ships and barques 94, brigs 135, schoo- 
ners 234, sloops 12, steamboats 15. The loss 
of life, as far as ascertained, in these vessels, 
was 1295, 


Silver and Gold.—The produce of Peru and 
Bolivia exceeds, in a ten-fold ratio, that of the 
old world, and the amount of silver yielded by 
Mexico alone, is nearly double the produce of 
the rest of the earth. The total value of the 
gold and silver yielded annually by the mines 
of America, is enormous. 


A seein Mother. —Couneils of the Indians 


was announced to them that, as William IV. 
is dead, they have no longer a “Great Fa- 
ther,” but a “ Great Mother ?” 


poet, died at Keswick, England, about the 
15th of November. She has suffered for ma- 
ny years under mental alienation. 


Athenian Institute.—The Introductory Lec- 
ture before the Athenian Institute and Mer- 
cantile Library, at the Masonic Hall, last 
Friday, was attended by as many as could 
be comfortably accommodated, and we under- 
stand nearly as many tickets for the course 
have been sold as the committee deem it ex- 
pedient to dispose of. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll acquitted himself of bis 
task with his usual ability and success, en- 
chaining his audience for more than an hour 
with a display of eloquence an‘ information. 


United States, in consequence of the civil war begun | 


‘have lately been held in Canada, where it}, 


‘Mrs. Southey, wife of the distinguished | 


nay evening next, the 16th inst., at 74 o’clock. 
in the same room, by Dr. Robert M. Pattcr- 
son, who takes the subject of “ The Form 
Dimensions of the’ Universe.” 


The Clockmaker being nearly 
we have inserted some amusing variety to- 
day, and shall next week offer more, with, if 
possible, the oad of another new 
book. 


‘FOREIGN NEWS. 

Highly interesting Foreign Intelligence has 
been received during the week by the Packets 
George Washington, Portsmouth, Hibernia, 
and South America, from Liverpool, with dates 
to the 4th of December, and by the Ville de 
Lyon with Paris papers to the first. We sub- 
join as much as our space will allow of the 
most important character. .The rise in cotton 
will be received at the South with great satis- 
faction. 

By these arrivals we have our Magazines, 
Reviews, and ‘London papers to the latest 
dates. 

Tt was reported in London on the Ist of Decsnider, 
that Lord Gosford was to be recalled, and that Sir 
John Colborne was to succeed him as the Governor 
General of the Provinees of Canada. 

The British Parliament assembled on the 15th 
agreeably to announcement. The Queen’s speech 
was delivered on the 20th. 

The Civil List was under discussion in the House 
of Commons, and vehement assaults were made upon 
the Pension List, which forms part of it. One mem- 
ber asked Mr. Spring Rice, if the name of Thomas 
Moore was on it, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, asked whether it was for writing love sonnets, 
or abusing George IV. Mr. Rice said Mr. Moore’s 
pension was due to the genius that was an honour to 
the country. 

The ministers, on a division in the House on the 
«“controverted elections bill,” carried their point— 
214 against 160. They were opposed by Sir R. 
Peel. 

A great Anti-Slavery Meeting was held in London 
on the 20th, at which Mr. O’Connell was unmeasured 
as usual in his abuse of the Americans, 

Sir Robert Peel has been re-elected Lord Reetor of 
the University of Glasgow. Lord John Russell, Sir 
John Campbell and Daniel O’Connell were put in 


forty-four votes. The number of students is twelve | 
hundred. 

| The Bank of England, according to its return to 
the lst of December, had four millions sterling, near 
twenty millions of dollars more of bullion on that day, 
than at the same period in 1836. 


much speculation. Mercantile jealousy is aroused by | 
the supposed objects of his mission. What those preé- 
cise objects are is not yet known here, any more than - 
on the other side of the water: 
certain observations of the Times, about the disap- 
pointments experienced by American merchants, as 


generally to say, that grosser ill treatment, more per- 
fidious, and, as we view it, dishonest refusals, by Eu- 
ropean houses,—French and English,—-to stand by 
their contracts, or to honor drafts made in exact con- 
formity with previous agreements, were never expe- 
rienced by any commercial men. If Mr. Jaudon’s 
presence and establishment in London can prevent 
the possibility of a recurrence of such treachery, that 
of itself would be a great good. 

Manchester, Dec. 1——There is a gloom in the } 
market for goods and yarns, 

Leeds—Market for woollens dull, but prices firm. 

Rochdale.—Trade animated, and prices are little 


Halifax.—Business good, but prices not higher. 

Huddersfield. —T rade flat for common goods, brisk . 
for fancy. 

Hovss or Lonvs, Monpar, Nov. 20. 

Her Majesty this day came down to the house, in 
state, for the purpose of opening the session of Par- 
liament, in form, with a gracious speech from the 
throne, 

Soon after Her Majesty’s entrance the Lord Chan- 
cellor administered to her the oath ‘of declaration. 
The Lord Chancellor then directed Sir Augustus” 
Clifford (the Gentlemay Usher of the Black Rody to 
summon the Speaker and members of the House of 
Commons to attend at their Lordship’s bar. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Speaker Abercromby, accom- 
panied by a great number of members, appeared at 
the bar, when Her Majesty read the following most 
gracious speech : | 
«“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“T have thought it right to assemble you for the 
transaction of public business at the earliest conve- 
nient period after the dissolution bd the late Parlia- | 
ment. 
«It is with great satisfaction that I hints received 
from all foreign powers the strongest assurances of 
their friendly disposition, and of their earnest desire 
to cultivate and maintain with me the relations of 
amity; and I rejoice in the prospect that I shall be 
able to promote the best interests of my subjects by 
securing to them the advantages of peace. 
«TI lament that civil war still afflicts the kingdom 
of Spain, I continue to exercise with fidelity the en- 
gagements of my Crown, with the Queen of Spain, 
according to the stipulations of the Treaty of Quad- 
ruple Alliance. 
«TI have directed a Treaty of Commerce, which I 
have concluded with the United Republic of Peru 
and Bolivia, to be laid before you, and I hope soon to 
be able to communicate to you sim:lar results of my 
negotiations with other powers. 
“IT recommend to your serious consideration the 


The second lecture will be given on Tues- 
8 


state of the province of Lower Canada, 


nomination by the Whig party, and received only ! | 
Mr. Jaudon’s arrival continued to be the subject of 


but in reference to. 


to credits in London, it is only just to our merchants” 


better. |. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

« The demise of the Crown renders it necess 
that a new provision should be made for the Civil 
List, I place unreservedly, at your disposal, those 
Hereditary Revenues which were transferred to the 
public by my. immediate predecessor; and I have 
commanded that such papers as. may be-necessary for 
the full examination of this subject shall be prepared 
and laid before you, Desirous that the expenditure 
in this, as in every department of the Government, 
should be kept within due limits, I feel confident 
that you will make adequate provision for the sup- 
port of the honor and dignity of the Crown. 

« The estimate for the services of next year are in 
course of preparation, and will be laid before you at 
the accustomed period. I have directed that the ut- 
most economy should be enforced in every branch oi 
the public expenditure. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The external peace and domestic tranquillity 
which at present prevail, are very favourable for the 
consideration of such measures of reformation and 
amendment as may be necessary or expedient, and 
your attention will be directed to that course of legis- 
Jation which was interrupted by the necessary dissu- 
lution of the last Parliament. 

_« The result of the inquiries which have been made 
into the condition of the poor in Ireland has been al- 
ready laid before Parliament, and it will be your duty 
to consult whether it may not be safe and wise to 
establish by law some well-regulated means of relief 
for the destitute in that country. 

« The municipal government of the cities and towns 
in Ireland calls for better regulation. 

« The law which governs the collection of the tithe 
composition in Ireland requires revision and amend- 
ment. 

« Convinced that the better and more effectual ad- 
ministration of justice is amongst the first duties of a 
sovereign, I request your attention to those measures 
which will be submitted to you for the improvemen 
of the law. 

« You cannot but be sensible of the deep impo 
of the questions which have been submitted to you, 
and of the necessity of treating them in that spirit of 
impartiality and justice which affords the best hope 
of bringing them to a happy and useful termination, 
In meeting this Parliament—the first that has been 
elected under my authority—I am anxious to declare 
my confidence in your loyalty and wisdom. The 
, early age at which I am called to the ‘sovereignty of 

this kingdom renders it a more imperative duty that, 
t ender Divine Providence, I should place my reliance 
| Upon your cordial co-operation, and upon the love 
' and affection of all my people.’ 

Liverroot, Dec. Ist, 1837.—Cotton—In the early 
part of the week there was little inquiry, andfup to 
Wednesday, prices had receded 1-4 d. per Ib. for all 
descriptions of American ; for the last two days, how- 
lever, there has been a revival of demand, and the 
above depression is now nearly recovered, and the 
market closing firmly at the annexed quotations. 

* to ‘Sea Island at 16 a 23d,; 14 1-2 a 30, 
3080 do. bowed do. a8 1-2d.;63-4a11 1-2 

970 do. Mobile, &c. 6 1-4 a 8 3-4; 6 1-448 1-2, 
4230 do. N. Orleans, 7 a 8 1-2; 61-2 a 91-4, 

Stock 165,791 bales ; last year 235,920 bales, 

Extract of a letter, dated Liverpool, December 1.— 
«“ The moneyed interest in London have not received 
Mr. Jaudon with the cordiality which was expected. 
We know several banks which will not touch an ac- 
eeptance of his.” 

Extract of a letter, dated Liverpool, December 2,— 
“The depression in our cotton market has been 
checked for the two days past, both dealers and spin- 
ners having again entered the market as well as 
br ry who all appear disposed to purchase free- 

nd the decline in price of the first day or two 
he e in some degree been re-established, though the 
‘quotations of the week are 4 @ 4 lower than last 
week. The market closes on the whole very firm, , 
FRANCE. 

The liberals have succeeded in the French election. 
The legitimatists boast of returning several ultra- 
liberal to assist in embarrassing Louis Philippe with 
Carlism. About one-fourth the Chamber are new 
members. The Carlists are considered extinct even 
in the South and West. Toulouse, however, has re- 
turned the Duke of Fitzjames, and Marseilles, Berryer. 

M. Guizot, it is said, is treated coolly by Louis 
Phillippe. 

SPAIN. 


Without troubling our readers with all the petty 
to and unintelligible details which make up the Spanish 
news in the London and Paris papers, it is enough io 
‘say that the cause of Don Carlos seems all but hope- 
less. Weak as are the resources of the government, 
his own are weaker—his strength is utterly exhaust- 
ed, and there can be no doubt that one energetic 
blow by the Queen’s principal general would bring 
the strife to a conclusion, 

The kingdom is in a wretched state, the finances, 
, commerce, and agriculture being ruined by the civil 
war. 

It is stated that the Cortes has annulled the con- 
tract with the Rothschilds, for working the quicksilver 
mines of Almaden, 


TURKEY, 

The correspondent of the London Times at Con- 
stantinople, under date of Oct, 28, says:—«I had 
occasion some months ago to mention the application, 
on the part of the Ottoman Government, to the Pre ” 
sident of the United States for a certain number of 
naval officers. The American Charge d’A ffaires hae 
lately been directed to express to the Porte the regret _ 
the President experienced at seeing himself unable to 
comply with its request, in consequence of every of 
ficer in the navy of the states being engaged in actual 


service, 
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